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ADVERTISEMENT. 



UPON reading many years ago the 
works of Homer I formed to my 
felf an idea of poetry, which I afterwards 
found to difagree in feveral particulars, 
with what had been delivered by themoft 
eminent critics. As in converfation with 
my friends occafions offered from time 
to time to give my opinion on this fub- 
je(ft, I was often follicited to publifh my 
thoughts : but employments of a quite 
different nature always prevented me 
from ever thinking of writing upon a 
point fo liable to difputes. It was the 
poem on Leonidas, that put me upon 
recolleding my former conceptions on 
this head, which I have here fent abroad 
with a difpofition ready to receive in- 
A 3 formation 
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formation of any miftakes, I may have 
committed in a matter of fpeculation, 
on which the fentiments of the learned 
have beeb at all times ih much divided*. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

POETRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN relation to every work, which has obtained 
the efteem of the public, it is no unreafonable 
fufpicion, that fome may be direfted in their 
applaufe by general fame ; nor is it lefs probable^ 
that there (hould be others, who are induced to ac- 
quiefce in ill-grounded obje£bions from an excefs of 
caution againftfuch influence, or from an implicit 
fubmiflion to the authority of fome one, for whofe 
learning or judgment they may have contrafted too 
great a veneration. I here therefore propofe to in- 
quire, by what means we may determine without 
prejudice of any kind the proportion of merit, which 
the late poem on the celebrated a£lion of Leonidas 
at the ftraits of Thermopylae may juftly claim. 

W E R E the precepts of critics always confiftent 
with one another, and with truth, nothing more ^ 
would be necelTary, towards deciding upon any po- » 
etic performance, than to compare it with their 
di£btes. Butasthemoft approvedareon fome points '; 
divided^ and, where they are more unanimous, not ' 
B always 
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always in my apprehenfion free from error ; I in- 
tend to examine into the genuine principles, where- 
by our opinion on works of this kind ought to be 
regulated, independent on any authority whatever. 

For this purpofe I ftiall firft inquire into the pri- 
mary and moft ufeful defign of epic poetry, and 
its great importance towards the improvement of 
human nature : I Ihall then treat of the fubjeft 
matter, and the manner wherein it ought to be 
handled. But the epic being the moft eminent and 
extenfive of all poetry, a perfeft judgment is not 
to be formed on all the parts of this without a good 
degree of knowledge in the other branches of the 
art alfo. For this reafon I {hall join dramatic poe- 
try with the epic in my refleftions, on what is 
common to both \ and in relation to the language 
of poetry , as far as the brevity, I have here prefcribed 
myfelf, will permit, I (hall confider the fpecific cha- 
raderiftic of the didion appropriated to each of 
the principal fpecies* I {hall be fomewhat large 
on the meafures of verfe^ this fubje£l» as it re- 
lates to our language, having been almoft entirely 
liegleded. In the laft place, after fome notice of 
what is more peculiar to epic poetry, I ihall con- 
clude with a fliort examination, wherein truly con- 
fifts that fubllme, in which this kind of writing is 
expelled to e^ccel all others. 

In the profecution of my de(ign I fhall not only 

compare the w^iti^gsof critics with one another, 

but sdfo witt) the moft eminent poets, efpecialiy 

Horner^ th^ origilial of all cri^icifm upon epic poe- 

•;{ try. 
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try, and acknowledged the moft excellent by the 
univerial fuffrage of antiquity : for according to 
Ariftotle, Homer, and he alone, never had failed 
in judgment in his art* ; and though Quintilian 
certainly wifhes, that fome greater equality in his 
countryman Virgil might compenfate for his infe- 
riority in other refpedfef ; yet he is forced to af- 
fign the Latin poet only the fecond rank, though 
he places him nearer the firft, than any other poet 
to him II : the giving him preference on account 
of avoiding (bme fmall negligencies is of modern 
date, the eiFe£b of narrownefs of mind, of a genius 
confined within the circle of fuch trifles, and un* 
qualified to difcern the jufl: preheminence due to 
the fupreme excellencies. 

rtUTW. Poet. c. 24. 

•(• ^antum eminentioribus fvincimur^ firtajft aquatt- 
tatepenfamus, Inftit. Qrat. 1. la c. i. 

H Sicundus efi Virgiliui^ propior temen primo^ quam 
tertio. Ibid. 
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4 OBSERVATIONS 

SECTION I. 

Of the nature and primary intention of 
epic and dramatic poetry. 

AS poetry has at all times been employed tofing 
the exploits of great and worthy men j upon 
this was formed the fcheme of that fpecies called 
the epic, wherein is framed on the names of paft 
heroes, and fome action, in which they had been en- 
gaged, a fabulous narration embelifhed with thofe 
numerous and extended circumftances, which left 
i^Impoflible to be confidered, as in any meafure in- 
tended for a true hiftory of fuch a fail ; being in- 
deed a moral compofition to reprefent the good and 
ill e(Fe£b of different characters and paffions. Af- 
terwards, in thofe mufical and poetic entertain- 
ments, which in Greece were exhibited at public 
feftivds, they introduced in purfuance of this ex- 
ample a dire£l imitation of feigned a£tions, either 
of a public or private nature. And the firft of 
thefe were moft ufually, like the epic narrations, 
grounded on fome hiftorical relation ; but in the 
latter the whole foundation of the adlion was ge- 
nerally feigned. This latter, called comedy^ was 
originally confined to fubje£b of ridicule and hu- 
mour in imitation of a narrative poem of Homer 
in the fame kind ♦, but at length was employed in 
genteeler reprefentations of private life. And tho* 

the 

* Margitcs, now loft. 
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the earlieft compofitions of the other kind, called 
tragedy, were formed on fome paft tranfaSion of 
great and known perfonages j yet afterwards, as we 
learn from Ariftotle *, and fee by many modem 
examples, it extended itfelf to other ferious and im- 
portant aftions totally fictitious. 

In afl^ning the primary intention of epic and 
dramatic poetry to be the reprefentation of thedif* 
ferent charafters of men, and the effefts of their 
feveral paffions ; I (hall poifibly be thought not to 
have paid a due regard to the decrees of Ariftotle, 
who exprefly fays of tragedy (intending the feme 
to be underftood of epic poetry alfof) that of all 
the parts, of which it confifts, the fable is themoft 
important || ; that tragedy is not an imitation of 
men,butofa<flions, of life, of good, and of bad for- 
tune X i that the action is not fraftned for the fetting 
forth of charaders, but that charaAers are afTumed 
B 3 for 

mtvi(JLiv», iv mxii J^i i6iv> olov iv rS 'a}a5»v@- "ai^- 
3</. *Ouot»^ ;^ iv rir^ tbE tb 'zr^/yiAUitt, XetiTtt ir 
viiictTd, ^i'X'oimui, Poet. c. 9. 

t oV/^ *ffspl7p»yijtJ^io^ oij^i fftnJ^xixf Keti pxvK$iu 
oiJ^i juLi vifi i'jm- Ibid. c. 5. 

II Mi>#5-0K «r4 riitiav iuv M tSv ^pety/UA7Zi>v ffOTxatc 
(i. e. yLiji©- — Aiya yai^ fdviov T»7ov 73»v avvBsm tSv 
^pAy/jMiioV') Ibid. c. 6. 

t 'h yip Tfa'y^/ia (JiifJtnffU env »* dvOpco7my% 

/udvi«i* Ibid. 
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for the fake of the aftion *. His reafons are, that 
charafter being a quality cannot be the end of tra- 
gedy, for the end muft be an aftion ; and the end 
is in every thing of chief importance f : That tra- 
gedy may be deftitute of charafter, though it can* 
not be without aftion || : nay, he would perfuadcus, 
that the fable is more difficult to execute with fuc- 
cefs, than the reprefentation of charafters, becaufe 
the firft poets have been generally more deficient 
in this, than in the other J. Upon which founda- 
tion he is very large in difcuffing, what kind of 
fable is to be preferved, whether the fimple, or 
the implex, and by what circumftances the latter 
fliould be involved, confidering all thefe points in- 
dependently of the charadlers of the perfonages en- 
gaged in the action; 

After 
. s<t _ 

7k^/v' AhXel Ttt hdn avyLTiptketfJLCcivovffi'j i'la. 7a? '^*" 
^#/f . Ibid. Viftorius in his comment on this paflage 
underftands by it, that men do not aft in life to fhcw 
their charadlers ; but join fome charafter to their ac* 
tions. Tliough the word ^^w<7»vt«/> imitate, muft 
refer to the poet, and thus Caltelvetro, and other in- 
terpreters render the place. 

xocm fJih 7tt h6n Tnioi vvef "SIts "nt T^.yf/.xiu Kcti 

fjLvQ©- 7f A.©- 'f T^ocyaS'ioc^' t3 /e tbM©- (Jtiytrop 
dTTfivTwv iriv. Ibid. 

II ''av£w uip ydp n^^^esi^f iK etv yivoiiD TfxytpJ'iot, 
iv£v J^i iScjvyvjosT AV' Ibid. 

% olJiyx^fp^PT^f 'miietv ^^omfov J^vvocvntt tJ aC? ei 

floy KAi 01 t^Stvi TTQ/HTtt/ ^ij^iv ^mvTI?. Ibid, 
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After fo pofitive a decifion of this prdumed 
oracle in criticifei to advance the contrary may 
appear very furprizing to thofe, who are ftill en- 
flaved by the pedantry of fubmitting implicitly to 
ancient authority, under which all literature and 
fcience for many ages lay oppreffed. But from 
this bondage the world, to the great improvement 
of arts and knowledge, is at length in a good mea- 
fure freed. Since therefore Ariftotle has been 
pleafed to give us reafons for this his decifion, we 
may be allowed to examine into the validity of them^ 

When he afferts the preheminence of the fable 
from its being the end of tragedy, he lias certainly 
not diftinguifhed between the end purfued by the 
adors in the poem, which is the accomplifhment 
of the affair, whereto they arc parties, and the pri- 
mary intention of the poet ; whofc end in writing 
may, notwithftanding this argument, be to exhibit 
by means of the action the charadters and fuitable 
conduft of the perfonages, he employs in it. 

When Ariftptle argues from the neceffity of a 
fable to the very being of tragedy, that the wifeft 
and beft expreffed moral fentiments fet down with- 
out reference to fome aftion will not )be a poem of 
that fpecies, but that the orderly reprefentation of 
an aftion, though deficient in fentiment and cha- 
rader, will ftill deferve that name * j this is no 
B 4 proof 
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proof, that the plan of the fable is of the greateft 
importance towards the excellence of trigedy, 
or that it demands the principal attention of the 
compofer: for though tragedy and epic poetry 
muft neceflarily be built upon fome aftion, yet the 
excellence of every fuch poem may notwithftand- 
ing confift in the juft reprefentation of fuch fenti- 
ments and paflions, as the aAion will naturally ex- 
cite in the perfonagcs engaged according to their 
refpeftive charaders. 

The example, he mentions from the earlieft wri- 
ters, is no proof of thefuperiour difficulty in forming 
the fable, becaufe their deficiency therein might a- 
rife from ncgleft. And that this was the real cafe 
is evident ; fince later poets, whom we know to be 
equally defirous of fucceeding in fable and charac- 
ter, have excelled earlier writers in the firft, whom 
they have not been able to equal in the fecond. 
Of which perhaps no fuller example can be given, 
than from our countryman Shakefpear, who with 
the greateft imperfedlions and even abfurdities in 
the plans of his fable, has executed his charafters in 

9 manner fcarce to be rivalled. 

Moreover, though this great critic afferts, that 
it is by the circumftancesof the fable, by furprizing 
* turns of fortune, and unexpefted difcoveries, that our 
minds arc chiefly touch'd ♦ ; yet, I think, it muft 

be 

lf>pr, d>xi TiDAu fJM)^09 i Kx-mJ^tiTt^if rvTotf ks^ 

nffotyniiav* Ibid. 

fttpu iTiVi ctm mei^insoci 3^ afuypmeJintf' Ibid, 
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be allowed, that the moft artificial contrivances of 
this fort, where the peribnages do not think and ad; 
fuitably to thefe circumftances, are no better than 
childifli amufements. 

Milton, one of the greateft of poets, and i^ho 
was not ignorant of what Ariftotle had writ, placet 
the fiible in a much more fubordinate degree, when 
/in the preface to his Sampfon Agonifles he fpeaks of 
it tranfiently thus; that what is commonly called 
the plot, whether intricate or explicit, is nothing 
indeed but fuch ceconomy or difpofition of the 
fable, as may fhnd beft widi verifimilitude and de^ 
corum. 

Even Ariflotle himfelf, when he goes to difUn- 
guifh between the ofHce of the hifbrian and poet^ 
puts the merit of the poet upon his expreffing cha- 
rader: That poetry is more philofophical, and even 
of a more ferious and important nature than hiflo^ 
ry ; becaufe, while hiflory confines itfelf, to what 
is done or fuffered by particular perfons, poetry 
{hews, what fpeeches and actions do probably, or 
of necefHty agree to the charafters of men ♦. Ho- 
mer had thisfo much in view, that from one fhort 

occurrence 

eta w Kccy tKoos-ov hiyn' ''Er/ i'i koc^?\.h (jlIp t$ 
mi^ 7K wii* iHa, auyL^xlvu hiyuv^ n arg^m Karri 

fjLx-m imTj^^ijii' Poet. c. 9. 
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occurrence only at the fiege of Troy he has taken 
occaiion to paint diftin<3:ly the charaders of all the 
principal perfons concerned both in the condud <rf 
the fiege, and in the defence of the city. To re- 
late the events, which have paffed in the world, is 
the (nbjeSt of hiftory j to feign ftrange and mar- 
vellous atchievements with no farther defign than 
to engage a reader's attention on the fingle prin- 
ciple of curiofity, {hould be confined to romance 
and novel ; the poet ought to make it his chief en- 
deavour to open the human mind, and bring forth 
thefecret fpringsofa£lion, the various paffionsand 
ientiments of men, upon which depends their good 
or ill condud in every condition of life. It is for 
this end, Horace fends the poet to the writings of 
the phik>(€^hers *. And however a well-contrived 
fabh may for once by its novelty amufe us agree* 
ably ; where the fentiments, the manners, and cha- 
xaStcrs of men are difplayed, we mufl: receive a 
fliuch more lafting pleafure ; here we (hall always 
find frefli entertainment, be furnifhed with new 
rcflc£Uons every time we read, and our minds be 
improTed more and more in proportion, as we are 
iielighted. 

«'»■■■■■ I < ■ ■ ■ < ■ 11 ■ ■ f - 

* Scribendi reSie fafere eft et principium etfons, De 
tePoet. v. 309. And 

Rem tibi Socratica poterunt oftendere char A. Ibid. 
V. 31b. 

SECTION 
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SECTION IL 

Of the ufe and dignity of epic and dra- 
matic poetry. 

IH AV E been thus particular upon Ariftode's doc- 
trine in relation to the fable or plot, not becaufe 
it was any way neceflary towards my primary defign 
of examining the poem on Leonidas (for I do not 
perceive the plan of that poem at all to claih with 
this critic's precepts,) but becaufe I apprehend, the 
preheminence, he gives to the fable, is derogatory 
from the real dignity of thefe kinds of poetry ; which 
certainly merit tl^at high efteem, they have always 
obtained, from their inftrudUng us in the paffiona 
and characters of men. 

The forming a right judgment upon the tem- 
per and behaviour of thofe, with whom we have 
intercourfe, is the principal branch, of what is 
called knowledge of the world, and is a very effen- 
tial partpf prudence. This fkill is acquired by men 
pf bufinefs from long experience. But thefe kinds 
of writings, by {hewing the natural eSeSts of dif- 
ferent tempers and paiHons under feigned adtions, 
contribute gready to the fame purpofe. In this 
view they may very juftly be compared with the 
experimental part of natural philofophy. For as in 
that fcience artificial experiments are contrived^ 
wherein the powers of nature may difcovcr them- 
I fclves 
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ielves by ading under lefs difguife, than in the or? 
dinaiy courfe of things ; lb in fuch feigned adliom 
and chara£lers, ias the poet frames, the inmofl rer 
ceiles of the foul may be laid open, ahd thereby the 
paffions be fhewn with more diftindtneis, than they 
are feen in hiftory, or in the common affairs of 
life, where the fentiments and emotions of palBiof, 
which pais within the minds of men upon each-ocf 
currence, can be difcerned only in proportion to 
the ability of the obferver for making juft deduc- 
tions from the external appearances, that come 
under his cognizance. By this means that eminent 
tyrant, Alexander of Pheraea *, who had pafled hii 
life in an uninterrupted feries of the greateft crudr 
ties without remorfe, was melted into tears at a 
tragic reprefentation, where the effe£fe of the ca- 
lamity on the mind of the fufFerer were exprcBlf 
iet forth before his imagination. 

This example points out a ftill greater ufe of 
thefe writings, no lefs than the advancement of 
virtue. 

The powers of the human mind may in general 
be ranged under two heads, the underftanding, and 
the temper. By the firft we acquire the knowledge 
of things, and diftinguifh one from another ; by 
the latter we are fenfible of fome kind oif pl^- 
fure or diflike from almoft every objed, that 

prefents 

• Plutarch, in Pelopid. etinOm. 2. de fortun. vrl 
viitQt. Alexandr. magn. 
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prefents kfelf before us. From hence wc are not 
tfnly ftruck with the perception of beauty and 
deformity from fenfible objefls, but alfo from the 
fubjeSs of our thoughts and reflexion. Thus, of 
human a£iion$, in which we have no perfonat 
concern, fome command our efteem and ad- 
miration, others create difguft and abhorrence. 
Herein die heft of the ancient moralifts placed 
the foundation of goodnefs and virtue. This facul- 
ty, or difpofition of the mind is ftrengthened and 
confirmed by frequent exercife ; for which thefe 
poetic performances not only furniih occafions, but 
when fuch emotions of foul are excited by thefe 
writings or reprefentations, they are ufually in- 
dulged, and permitted to operate at full liberty 
without controul from more private or felfifli paf- 
fions, by which generous fentimen^? in affairs, 
where we are interefted parties, are often too fooa 
ftifled* This effedt of thefe compofitions is fo ge- 
neral and certain, that the philofophers appeal to it 
for proof, that fuch a principle of virtue is commoa 
to all men, and indubitably implanted in our na- 
ture *. But under this cultivation will thefe feeds 
of virtuous inclinations fuccefsfuUy grow up, and 
be brought to maturity. 

Moreover, for the completion of virtue not only 
a difpofition to goodnefs is required, but alfo the 
knowledge of what is praife-worthy. And hensin 
thefe writings will equally aiSfl -, for while fuch 

feigned 

^ Cioer. de Finibr L s« Ci 22« 
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feigned examples of good aiid evil condufl: In menf 
are the fubjefts of our confideration, we fhall infejo- 
fibly learn to form juft and impartial opinions o^. 
human anions and paiHonst This has made Horace; 
fey, that virtue and prudence are taught by Hohier 
more fully, and to greater advantage, than in thji 
writings of the mofl: eminent philofophers*. 

Bossu is (b much mifled by the preference, AriA 
totle gives the fable, that he confines Jiis enquiry 
into the nature of epic poetry to the confideration 
of the fable only f, which Ariftotle plainly makes a 
part of thefe poems diftinfl from the reprefentation 
of chara&er % ; and he fuppof^ this moral inftru£tion 
to be fo included in the adlion, as to prefume, that 
both Homer and Virgil propofed by their poemspure*- 
Jy to inculcate fome general moral fentiment, which 
they had firft conceived in their thoughts ; and that 
their poems were plan'd out with the fingle defigni 

of 

♦ — quid fit fulchrum^ quid turpe^ quid utile, quidmu^ 
Plenius ac melius Chryfifpo et Cr an tore dicit. 

Epift. 1. i.ep. 2.* 
+ Arifiote dit, que la fable eft ce qu^ily a de prineifmi 
fans le foieme, et qu^elie en eft amtme Pame ('Apx^* *a? 
olof 4v5^« [W^®-) Nous deifons done chercher la nature 
de r epopee dans la nature de la fable. Traite du poeme 
^pique, 1. I. ch. 6. 

X Titumf r^.y({iJ^ioci /t/tpw /Tvai €^, ««9' a mtd, 7J< 

i^, KAi Qiov A'^x^ ^ fxv9@- •? refiyepiioLu Jii'no^ 
/fTiiif^n. Poet.c. 6, 
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of exhibitmg fome fiSitbus tranfaflion, whi^h iii 
the way of example might illuflrrate, and fix in the 
mind of the reader fuch preconceived maxim i the ' 
action or &ble of thefe poems bearing an exa£t a- 
nalogy to thofe Ihort occurrences feigned by Efop 
between brutes fuitable to the general qualities, we 
ordinarily afcribe to them ^* He goes fo far as to 
fuppofe thefe latter fables capable of being extended 
into a great length, like the fables of the epic poets. 
For inftancc^ that the fable, where a wolf is re- 
prefented as getting an opportunity to prey upon a 
flock of fheep, while the dogs, who (hould guard 
it, &11 out with one another, might, like the Iliad, 
be expanded by a reprefentation of the caufe of 
the quarrel between the dogs, with all the other 
circumflances attending it, by beautiful defcrip- 
tions of the paflures, where the (heep fed, and of 4 
neighbouring wood harbouring the wolf, by giving 
the wolf a train of young ones, and by dsimbing 
the carnage in different afTaults, by the genealogy 
of the heroes of the flory, the wolf to boaft his 
defcent from Lycaon, and a chief among the dogi 
from him, who gave name to the celeflial fign t» 
By thefe, and other like fallies of imagination this 
author fancies, the fame defign may be accom-* 
pliihed, as Homer bas executed in his Iliad'; ncA: 
perceiving, that the elegance of the Efo^ic fjibteb 
confifh in their brevity, and a ready application to 
their intended moral. Such a lengtbned tale, ^ 

this 

f Ibid. ch. 7, £^f. t Ibid. cfa. 9. 
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this author has laid out, can never be confiderad' 
in anj other light, than as defigned for burlefipie, 
and as a trial by ridicule of the epic poem^ it (houU 
refemble, or at leaft as a mere entertainment of 
mirth. To read fuch a piece with the lame fe. 
rioufiiefs, as an epic poem, is fo wholly impoffibk^ 
that, I think, nothing could more eflfedually de- 
monftrate the wide difference between thefe two 
kinds of fiible than this very illuftration, he has 
made ufe of to (hew then- near refemblance. 

But to confider this notion in the moft favourable 
view, as we have no means of knowing the exprefr 
intention of Homer orVirgil, butfrom their works; 
the only reafon to imagine, they formed their poems 
on fome one moral maxim, muft be, that no other 
of equal importance is to be found in them. But 
Monf. le Clerc * has very well obferved, that the 
evik, with which an alliance may be attended from 
difcord, and from any of the parties breaking mean 
fures with their chief, are not more fully repre* 
fented by the calamities following the diflenfion be* 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles j than the mif- 
chiefs that may accrue from the ftrifteft unioa, 
when grounded on too implicit a fiibmiffion to a 
fingle authority, is exemplified in the ruin, which 
comes upon the Trojans and their allies by their 
hafty compliancie with the rafh refolves of Heffay^ 
and the neglefl: of the advice given by Polydamat 
upon the reconciliation between the Grecian chiefiu 

Naj 

• In his Parrhafiaaa, part i. pag. 59, 60. 
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Hoy^ that we may equally learn from this poem, 
that too great power may be deftrudlive to a mo- 
narch, as well as to the people whom he governs. 
If Priam and his family could have been controuled 
in their-rtfolution to retain Helen, neither the city 
of Troy, nor himfelf had fallen a facrifice to thejuft 
refentment of Greece. 

The fame author has canvafled in like manner 
the particular morals, BofTu afligns as the founda- 
tion of the Odyffey and -ffineid. 

. But though we cannot fix upon one fmgle moral 
leflbn, as the fole intention of thofe poems, it ought 
not from thence to be concluded, their authors had 
no defign at all farther than to compofe an amufmg 
ftory. If we confider the immenfe variety of ufe- 
ful obfervations, which may be drawn from a dili- 
gent examination of every part of the condu<Sl of 
the feveral perfons reprefented in the Iliad only, it 
is not to be conceived, how the writer by mere 
accident, and without any exprefs defign could pof- 
fibly lay together fo copious a fund for the mofl in- 
ftruj^ive moral reflections. The diflinftion, which 
ought here to be made, is between allowing in thefe 
poems no other Intention than to exemplify fbme 
general maxim relating to men's condu<^, and the 
more extenfive defign of exhibiting fome finiflied 
picture of life, wherein may be expofed to view 
not only the natural confequences of human ac- 
tions, but the tempers and the paffions of men, with 
the internal motives both to good anions, and to 
thofe deviations from the general principles of vir« 
C tuc. 
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'tue, which we daily fee and lament in die world. 

In fuppofing Homer to have cdmpofed his Ili^d 
with a regard to the ftatc of his country in his own 
time, and his Odyffey to give an important article of 
advice to princes, we afcribe to the poets a high point 
of ambition in taking upon them to be inftrudors 
rn form to kings and ftates; yet upon a more per- 
fect infpcftion into the nature of thefe writings we 
(hall find this fchemetocomevery (hort of their real 
merit and dignity. For this makes them fubfer- 
vient only to particular purpofes j whereas thefe 
p(!iems, when they juftly and fully reprefent the 
characters of men, arefuited toinftrud bbthpub-^ 
lie and private perfons in all countreys, and in all 
ages. But it is by the reprefentation of charafters^ 
that this is efFefted. For the afUons of men are 
ib various, that the fable of a poem, which (hall bear 
an anal(^' to a tranfaftion, which has paft at one 
time, may not foon meet again with its parallel ; 
but the natural tempers and difpofitions of the hu- 
man mind are always the fame, and by the beha- 
viour of men in one a£tion in confequence of their 
refpedive charaders their condud may be judged 
of in other a£tions^ alfo, though of a difFerent kind. 
Theufe therefore of this (pecies of poetry being fo 
univerfal, though occafions may offer, wherein the 
poet fhall be directed in the choice of his fubjeft 
ky fome prefent circumftance of his country, ytt 
it is not neceflary that he (hould alwajrs have ia 
view -any fuch particular point of inftru£lion, be^ 
{qk he chufes a fabkr But any occuirpeace of hi^ 
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fiory, fuited to fumifh a number of characters i¥ot:-- 
thy to be expatiated upon, is a fufficient inducement 
for a poet to v^rite ; and the greater variety there 
is of fuch charaders, and the more worthy any of 
them fhall be of the attention of the public^ the 
greater will be the excellence of his work. 

When one perfon is more diftinguifhed than the 
reft in the td^ion of any poem, or fome general de* 
%n is purfued throughout, what relates to that 
perlbn or defign will be raoft confpicuous in the 
-work. Virgir« poem turns almoft wholly upon the 
perfon ofiEneas; the Odyffey ftands chiefly re- 
lated toUlyfles and his family ; in the poem on Le- 
^nidas both the principal chtra£ler, and the reft of 
the Grecian chiefs are diftinguiflied by great love 
Jto their country, and eminent valour in its defence^ 
The Iliad contains fo full an account, of what paflcd 
ftmongft the Trojans both iii their city, and in thd 
field, as well as of the tranfa£tions in the Grecian - 
camp, that it is not eafy to determine, what part 
of the z&ion the writer chiefly intended to em- 
Wiftii 

But ihouldweevenfuppofe, that the poet's firft 
itetiire to compofe that work was, what Boflli con- 
-tetids for, to recommend union among the feveral 
ibtes of his country 5 yet certainly this by no means 
includes the whole extent of his undertaking. Ht 
ims not only built his poem on a diflFerence betWeeii 
two princes; but has drawn diftin^y the charao^ 
ters of each, atid (hewn, how the haughtineis of 
'Otte^ an4 the impatient temper of the other in- 
C % fiaixied 
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flamed a debate in council into a quarrel almoft 
irreconcileable. Now as the like difagreement 
might have arofe between perfons of other charac- 
ters, all the attention, he has given to mark out 
the particular turn of mind in each of the contend- 
ing parties at the time of the difpute, and in their 
whole behaviour afterwards^ is no way neceflarjr 
towards fhewing the bad effeifts of difcord. Nay 
more, he has equally imployed in his poem a great 
variety of actors, who contribute nothing to the 
quarrel^ whofe characters are wrought up and fi- 
nifhed with as much care, as theirs, between whom 
the contention arofe. By this finiflied reprefenta- 
tion of life and manners the poetry of Homer,with- 
out being confidered as fubfervicnt to any particu- 
lar purpofe, has been the admiration of all ages, 
and ftands at the head of a kind of writing perhaps 
the moft inftruftive, and therefore of the greateft 
importance to mankind, of any production of bus- 
man wit. 

But here a charge brought by Plato againft the 
poets muft be confidered, who accufes them of 
chufmg fubjeds more fuited to entertain than in* 
ftru£t * : in particular, that the tragic reprefenta- 
tions of perfons grieving under adverfe fortune tend 
•to corrupt our minds ; for that by indulging the 
impreffions, fuch reprefentations make upon us, 
we are in danger of weakening our own tempers^ 
«id rendringjour felves lefs able to fupport the evil 

accidents 

* Dc Repubh 1. 10, 
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accidents of life. But this is confounding firmneis 
of mind with hardncfi of heart. O>mpaffion for 
the calamities, to which human nature by the vi* 
ciffitude of fortune is continually expofed, arifet 
from a temper of mind by no means inconfiftent 
with fortitude; it being conftantlyfeen, thatthofe, 
who have the ftrongeft compaffion for the diftrelles 
of others, have fupported their own with great 
magnanimity ; and none are leis apt to be moved 
at others ills, than fuch, as are the moft fubjedl to 
repine and fmk under their own difappointments. 
Ariftotlehas much more juftly ob&rved, that this 
kind of poetry is conducive to refine the paflions, 
it excites in us. Certainly fuch reprefentations ' 
will give us occafion to diftinguifh the true ob^ 
jedls of each paflion. 

It muft indeed be confeflfed, that however ufe- 
ful thefe kinds of poetry built on the adions and 
paffions of men may be towards direfting us in the 
condud of life, and forming the mind to virtue ; 
yet they arc capable of being perverted from this 
their high ofiice. 

The genuine defign of comedy is to rcprefent 
the true fource of private enjoyment from family 
aiFe£lions, and the judicious choice of our acquain- 
tance and friends ; to (hew the inconveniences a^ 
rifmg from imprudent conduift, and the irregular 
fallies of pafEon, together with the ridicule due to 
capricioufnefsof temper, and other particularities of 
humourifis; tragedy on the other hand is adapted 
C 3 to 
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to form the mind to compaffion, to give juft ap-» 
prehenfionsof the uncertain ftate of human felicity, 
to fet forth the excellence of fortitude, public be- 
nevolence, and the other great virtues, and to in- 
spire a deteftation of the contrary vices. But each 
of thefc may be perverted to ferve evjl purpofes. 

Comedy is thus abufed, w^hen it is employed to 
give favourable reprefentations of vicious purfuits 
after pleafure, or treats with the levity of ridicule 
great immoralities ; this is to allure men to the ap- 
probation of fome vices, and to look on others 
witl^out deteftation ; to perfuade the corrupt, that 
they may purcbafe at the rifk of a few jefts only, 
the gratification of their inordinate defires, which 
$hey might pofTibly think too dearly bought at the 
expence of the general indignation and abhorrence 
of mankind. 

The effefts of tragic reprefentations are equally 
mifchievous, when inftead of the calamities, to; 
which mankind is fubjeft from the uncertain con- 
dition of human affairs, they prefent before us no 
other diftreffes, than what arife from the impetu- 
ofity of felfifh defire^. Though fuch weakneffes 
aire not unnatural to particular ages and conftitu- 
tions, and within proper bounds are juft objefts of 
compaffion ; yet qonftant reprefentations of this 
kind can only ferve to continue that infirm tem- 
per beyond thofc tender years, vy^herein only it is 
pardonable, and prevent that fteadinefs of mind^ 
which ought to take place in a more advanced age^ 
^d that moderation towards perfonaj indulgcncies,^ 

which 
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^ich is required to the juft performance of the 
ncfxffiry duties of life« Accordingly we havefeen 
that effeminate nation, to whom we chiefly ow^ 
this corrupt tafte, long to have received the juft re- 
ward of their in&mous endeavours to extirpate all 
manlinefs from the human breaft by becoming th.e 
prey of every invader, and paffing from hand tg 
hand with as little refiftance ^s the cattle, which 
graze on their lands. 

Epic poetry may alfo be no kfs mifapplied. 
Though I (hall by no means fubfcribe to the fancy 
of thofe, who attribute to Virgil the impious 
defign of affiftjng the eftablifhment of univerfal flar 
very, and of flattering the founder by drawing fuch 
a charafler in his^neas, as the poet imagined, the 
tyrant would be pleafed with having applied to 
himfelf, and might delude his countrymen into 4 
bafe acquieicence under their new bondage. 

Whereas tragic and epic poetry relate chiefly to 
men in high ftation, and comedy or fimilar n^r^ 
rations regard the bufy part of common life, as if 
is found in cities and large focieties; fo the truf 
office of paftoral is to exprefs the car^ and the a* 
mufements of the ruftic condition *. But inftea4 
of this a fpurious kind has ijprung up t) wherein, 
hpwever the thoughts may be confined to cattle 
2»nd paftures, or other rural objedb, we are plainly 
C 4 prefente4 

'" ' ' I I ■ ' " ' 

• Admirabilis in fuo penere neecritust fed mufa ilia 
rufiica it fafioralis-^urbem reformidat, Quinft. Inflitu|. 
Orator. 1. 10. c. i. 

f See M. de Foutenelle fur }a nature dd'eglogu^. 
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^refented with pcrfons of fuperiour fortune aSing 
in mafquerade, and abandoning themfelves to a 
languid indolence inconfiftent with the flatc, they 
pretend to imitate, and exceedingly immoral in 
perfons of high condition, of whom it is required, 
that their exemption from labour, the lot of other 
men, be repaid with fome attention to the general 
welfare of that public, by whofe indulgencethey 
enjoy their ample fortunes, and honourable titles^ 
In fliort, thefe pieces, and their kindred-novels 
exhibit as falfe a pidure of human affairs, as the 
knight-errantry and enchantments of romances ; 
but are fo much the lefs innocent follifes, as it is 
eafier for men to give themfelves up to languor of 
mind, or the unbounded fway of perfonal defires, 
than to propofe to (hare in the glory of the imagi- 
nary heroes of thofe legends. 

Moft certainly all poetry is capable of the like 
abufe. Songs and the other leffer fpecies of verfe 
may be employed in inftigating the paflions towards 
unlawful pleafures. And fatyre, whofe office it is 
to caft the juft contempt upon follies, and to draw 
the fword of a feverer indignation againft more fe- 
rious enormities, lofes its end, when it is turned 
into general invcftive ; for then under the difguife 
of cenfure it in reality unites its forces with the 
moft abandoned, whofe conftant endeavours are to 
reprefent the generality of men as corrupt as them- 
felves, who very well know, that to treat man- 
kind, as univerfally vicious, is to throw the great- 
eft difcouragement in th.e way of virtue by ren- 

d^ing 



dring fufpeftcd the moft unexceptionable conduft, 
and to give.flidm6flfeff0<aual,fupport to the caufe 
of yice^ fincc the focial nature of man will ever 
make it certain, that in the worft of crimes 

Defendet nttmeruSy jurt^faque umhime phalanges. 

However, though poetry may berendred fuWer- 
vient to vice, yet certainly Plato is too fevere in con- 
demning all reprefentations of great and heroic cha- 
rafte^s, that are not in every particular worthy of 
imitation * : for it is the bufinefe of the profefled 
philofophcr to fpecify exprefly,what is hudabl^, and 
what not j the only offence in poetry M to give falfe 
or partial views of human adions and paflionst 
and to abound with indulgent reprefentations of 
fafliionable or captivating vices. But it is a full 
reply to all obje^ons againft the art drawn from 
dny abufe of it, that they equally affeft every kind 
of writing whatever, wherein the inCerefts of man- 
kind are in any meafure concerned. Even among 
thofe profe authors, who enter themfelres in the lift 
of moralifts, are to be found the moft pernicious 
of all writers, fuch as by advancing erroneous prin-^ 
ciples, and mifreprefenting human nature make a 
dire£t attack upon the underftandings of men, and 
without (hame opqily labour to enga^ in favour 
of vice that faculty, which is given iis for the iix^ 
preme judge and ruler of our dcfires. 

• Tk RepHbl. 1. 3. 

SECTION 
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SECTION III. 

Of the fable of epic and dramatic poems, 

IF now it appears, that the true merit of epic 
and dramatic poetry coniifts in exhibiting the 
charaders of men, and the genuine effe£b of the 
feveral paffions; we have a certain criterion where- 
by to judge of the plan or fable of fuch poems. 
Ariftotle for want of this principle was unable to 
give any reafon at all for fome of his precepts, and 
was obliged to take up with very infufficient ones 
for others. But upon this foundation it is evi- 
dent, that the chief excellence in the plot of any 
dramatic or epic piece confifts in fuch a difpofition 
of circumftances, whereby each charaSer and paf- 
fipn may moft fully, and moft diftindUy be fet forth* 
What fuperiority of invention is neceflary for this, 
above what is required towards contriving any 
chain of events, where within the limits of proba- 
bility the fafls (hall follow by means fo linex- 
pf^d^, as may excite upon the firft reading 6r re- 
prefentation the moft agreeable furprize, or other 
^motion of paffion, will be very evident upon con- 
ijdering with the leaft attention the condudl of the 
Biad, how wonderfully the multiplicity of incidents 
in that poem are adapted to illuftrate the charac- 
ters of the feveral agents, how thofe chara£ters are 
brought out, as it were, in turn^ and diftind parts 
of the poem exprefly appropriated to exhibit even 
ftparace particulars in each> infomuch that aUnoft 

the. 
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the laft lines of the poem contribute to the finifh<^ 
ing of a principal chara£br. liad the Iliad ended 
with the death of He£tor, as the iEneid does with 
the victory over Turnus, wefliould have loft one 
ingredient in the charader of Achilla a frankntft 
3nd generofity no way inconfiflent with the im<« 
petuofity of his temper, though ic;arce poffible ta 
appear, while he was under the power of his rrfent- 
ment : we could not have known his reconcilement 
with Agamemnon to have been fmccre without 
the compliment, he pays to the dignity of his hi^ 
ftatton in the book of games ; nor have been ^p* 
prized, what humanity he was capable of toWHrdi 
an enemy in diftreis, but {jy the interview witl|! 
Priam in die laft boo(^. 

AjUDicious and well-imagined fable is fo ne- 
ceffary towards fetting forth the charaf^ers after the 
moft efk&udl manner, that it conftitutes a very 
great, though not the principal part of the poet* 9 
merit. And we (hall now proceed to confider. 
what condud herein will beft anfwer this intention. 

In the firft place, the fable ought to contain fucl| 
^ continued fcries of events dependent on each othor^ 
^ may compofe one well united courfe of action • 
for as the tempers and characters of men are made 
manifeft in a£lion ; fo to fupport and carry on the 
paffions of the agents to thcjr ft^ll height, thewhde 
of the tranfadlion, wherein they are engaged, {hould 
be continued without intermiiSpn ^ for whenever 

•^ the 
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the a<%on ceafes, the thoughts and fentiments oc* 
cafioned by it muft neceffarily be interrupted. 

Again, this feries of events fhould be exhibited 
from the beginning, that the fubje£t may be the 
better underftood, and fhould be profecuted to the 
end, that the pailions of the agents may be carried 
through their whole period. 

This is all, which can be underftood from Arifto- 
tlc^s precept, that the fable fhould confift of one 
intire a^ion *. But to determine diftindtiy what 
tn^Y properly be called the beginning, and what 
the end of any a<3:ion, we muft confider, that 
though all the aiFairs of a man's life are in fome fort 
Conne£bd with one another ; yet as he is not em* 
ployed at all times with the fame degree ofaiHduity^ 
fo there continually come in his way frefh occur- 
xencies, that determine him to fome particular pur- 
fiiit, and excite a new fet of thoughts and paffions, 
during the continuance of which the man con- 
iiders himfelf as ingaged in a diftinft adlion begin- 
liing from the incident, which firft ingaged him in 
fuch purfuir, and ending as foon as that particular 
aftair ceafes to engrofs his thoughts. What is here 
iaidof one man, relates equally to any numbers or 
))odies of men. Moreover a ferie? of events, which 
in thb view will compofe one intire a£tion, may 
he a part only of fome other. 

Among the occurrencies of the world the fiegc 
of Troy by the united force of Greece under the 

conduct 

t Poet. c. 7, 
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conduct of Agamemnon may be confidered as one 
z&lon. Homer has reprefented this fiege as car-» 
ried on for a great while rather by blockade, tfaao 
in any other form, till the diflenfion between A^ 
memnon and Achilles, weakening the Greeks, and . 
encouraging the Trojans to come forth, and en- 
counter them in the open field, gave a new turn 
to the war, and brought on a feries of events, whicht 
beginning with that quarrel continued without in- 
termiifion, till a reconciliation was accomplifbed 
between the Grecian chiefs, the Trojans repulfed 
within their walls, and the war reduced again to 
its former ftate. On this incident only the poet 
has formed his Iliad, the unity in the aAkm of 
which poem confifts in its containing an uninter^ 
rupted feries of events dependent on one another. 
The poet's propofing the anger of Achilles, as his 
fubjed, is not what gives the required unity to h^ 
defign. For fmce anger is a pailion, the afUoit 
muft be the exerting his anger againft Ibmeperibn 
or other. And the poem begins with the anger, 
he conceives againft Agamemnon upon the account 
there at large related. But this anger ceafes with 
their reconciliation, which is made inmiediately 
after the death of Patroclus. It is true, Achilles is 
then again in wrath, but againft a quite difl^ient 
objedl : And this change of the obje£l of hb ang^ 
makes a total alteration in his conduct:. His anger 
againft Agamemnon caufes him to retire from 
the war, but his rage againft Heftor brings him 
out againft the common enemy with the greateft 
I fiir\''. 
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fiuy. Thus the ai£iion of the Iliad is not fiogk 
in regard to the perfon of Achilles ; but from the 
whole feries of the incidents being fi> judicioufly 
cQfnneded, as in the moft confpicuous mannei^ fea 
bring oti one another. 

The aftion is alfo entire, or includes the wfaofe 
fiibjed, beginning with the firft ground of the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, and 
continuing on to a ceilation of arms between the 
Greeks and the people of Troy, which reftores 
each patty to their former fituation, and finally 
cloTes the whole courfe of the adtion, to whidi the 
diflenfion between the Grecian chiefs gave rife. 

The aftion of the Odyffey is fingle and entire 
trith regard to Ulyffes in perfon. The a<5Hon of 
this poem is commonly underftood to comprehend 
the whole feries of the wanderings, which Uljrffcs 
underwent after his departure from Troy: for 
thoi^h the poem opens with the difengaging that 
hero fmm the nymph Calypfo, by whom he had 
hetti full feven years detained ; yet the ftory is fo 
contrived, as gives Ulyffes himfelf an opportunity of 
relating with fome diftinftncfs the former part of 
his adventures. Hence the Greek proverb ifri ^ 
o-^PTt^v 'n|aife/)t»^ *. But as his return home 
was obftruifted for fo long a time by Calypfo, who' 
had no defign of parting with him, and without 
whofe permiiSon he could not go ; and fmce her 
confent at laft to his departure was not in conS^ 

quenoe 



• The laft firft, after Homer*s manner. 
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^uelice o^ any endeavours of Ulyfles himfelf, bdt 
by the command of Jupiter at the inftigation of 
Minerva ; we may without any impropriety (lippoie 
with Minturnus and Caftelvetro * a diftimft adiofi 
to begin from this event. For though the whole 
fcries of adventures befelling; Ulyflcsaftter his let- 
ting out fromTroy till his arrival and fctdement in 
hk dominions may be confidered, as included under 
one a£lion; yet the partof thofe adventures fucceed- 
ing the event, wherewith the poet begins hisnann^ 
tton, compofes alone as compleat an action, as that 
incident in the fiege of Troy, which concerned 
thediflenfion between Agamemnon and Achilles. 

MiN T u RNU s and Caftelvetro f contend, that 
the beginning of the fable ought always to be 
counted from the commencement of the narration. 
But the adion of the ^neid cannot, perhaps, be 
confidered, as intire, without comprehending m 
it all the adventures of iEneas fiom his expulfioit 
out of Troy by the facking of that city to his fetde- 
ment in Latium ; for in the poem he is firft found 
upon the fea foon after his departure from a port of 
Sicily, where he had only touched in thecourfe of 
his voyage. 

From this condu6t of Virgil I (hould conclude^ 
^t though the whole adfon b to be reprefented ^ 

yet 



* Mintum. depoeta, 1. z, p. 131. Caflelv.Aiiftot. 
Poetic, part, principal. 3. particeU.4. 
f t^the pkce» above cited> 
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yet it is not always neceflary for the poem to open 
with the beginning of it. 

Even a dramatic piece may judicioufly open at 
fome diftance from the firft commencement of the 
action. The Ajax of Sophocles reprefents the ef- 
fe£h of that hero's rage on his being diiappointed 
of the arms of Achilles, which rifes to fucb a de- 
privation of reafon, that he fallies forth in the night, 
deftroys a flock of fheep, which in that fit of dif- 
tra£tion he miftakes for the Greeks, by whom he 
thought himfelf injured, and at laft puts an end to 
his own life from excefs of fhame, as foon as he re- 
covers his underftanding, and perceives his error* 
Now (ince the repreientation of a madman making 
havock among a parcel of fheep mufl have upon 
the ftage an ofFenfive appearance ; the poet finds 
means of conveying the knowledge of this b^in- 
ning of the aSion by narration only, and brings 
Ajax in fight not till the morning, when his dif-r 
order of mind flill continuing, he comes out of 
lus tent from infulting over two rams, whom he 
imiflakes for Agamemnon and UlyfTes* 

But though we admit, that Virgil enters upon 
his narration abruptly in the midfl of the acSion ; 
yet fince Homer, in his Iliad at leafl-, has takeq 
the contrary method, it is a very hafty precqyt, 
which fome have advanced, that fuch an abrupt 
introdudlion of the flory is indifpenfably required, 
and that the order of time in thea£tion reprefented 
ought never to be obferved in a poetic narratioa' 
of it. 

Horace 
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Horace is indeed fuppofed even by * Caftelvetro 
to favour this maxim. But When he fays 

Ordinis hac virtus erit, et Venus (aut egofallor) 
Ut jam nunc die at ^ jamnuncdebentia diet 
Pleraqm differ at; et prof ens in tempus omittati 

Art. poet. V. 42^ 
thefe words mean onlyj' that it is bcft fometimes to 
follow thd dbmus order of the fubgefl,^ and fome- 
times not. And when he remarks of Homer, that 
Nee gemino helium Trojanum orditur db ovo J 
Semper ad eventum fejlinat^ et in medias res^ 
Nmfecus ac notasj auditor em rapit, et^ qua 
Defperat traifatamtefcisrepojfe^ relinquit j'lh.v. 147; 
this is faying no more, than that Homer did not 
incumber himfelf with the whole war of Troy,* 
but took only fuch a part of it, as he thought moft 
capable of embetlifhment f. 
• Hieronymus Vida, an excellent poet, and one of 
the earlieft among the modern critics^ to fupport 
this rule mifreprefents the Iliad, as defigned to 
exhibit the whole Trojan war, though there is not 

the 

* In the place above cited. 

f Minturnus con£ders both thefe palTages, and de- 
nies, that they enjoin this inverted order of narration, 
concluding thus. Si qudndo foenta firipturus es, totam 
quattdam aSiionem eamque uttam atque perfeii^tny qaa 
princifiumy et medium^ finemque habeaty ad effingendum 
tihi propones, Ut fahula ilia eadem ftnt parte s^ qua 
futtt a£tioHiSi atque eodem ordine cpllocentur, Pracepium 
nfero illudi ut melarayviffimUy *vel a mediis Jit ordiend^mf 
hand amninoi *verum e^ciftirttes, velim, Loc. fupr. citat. 
p. 132. D 
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the Icaft account, how that war ended, any far- 
ther than in general terms, that the city would at 
laft be taken ; no^ is there more reafon for its com- 
prehending 

Aulide jurantes Danaos^ ve&afqut per aquof 
MiUe ratesy raptufque Hetenes^ et cmjugis irar^ 
^aque novem Troja eft atmos perpeffa priores ♦. 
For none of thefe particulars, except the arma- 
ment, are fpoke of otherwife^ than very tranfiently' 
and imperfectly ,when fome (light allufton to any of 
them came neceffarily in the w'ay, 

Rapin t> and other preceding critics have i^- 
proached all poems compofed according to the ofdeir 
of time in the narration, as being hiftories taott 
than poems. But this is no principle, whereon fb 
place the diiFerence. For as the Iliad of Hoiner, if 
not the OdyiTey alfo, is related in the exad: ord^ ol 
time from the beginning to the end ; fo the hiftory 
of Herodotus is more inverted, than any poem hsui 
ever been ||. What truly fubje& a poem to diir 
cenfure, is its exhibiting chiefly fiich parts of the 
a£lion, as hiftory might properly relate ; that is, 

the 

. • Vidae Poetic. 1.2. v. 84, &c. 

f Reflex, fur k poetiqueen particd. §. 9. 

JCaftelvetro in the t>lace above cited thus replies x» 
_ letter, who advsmced this opinion, Nonpoffiatno ctb- 
-derey chefia differenxa tra torMnt di narrate hiftoricm* 
rnente^ et V or dine di narrare poeticamente \perciochefi fa 
poefiay come cofa reprefintante^ come e ftato detto^ rignarda 
neW hifioria^ come in cofa reprefentata^ per qual ragiwte 
die efene differenteda lei nelt ordieuf certo womfinUifirera 
cio per niuna. 



^be tranfa<5tions themielyes, and publick ^eecheis. 
But the fecret thoughts, situl private interviews upon 
the feveral incidents^ which occur, are no part of 
hiftory to take notice of. The foliloquy of Leoni- 
das, when retired from the Spartan council, the 
interview with his queen^ and the private Conver- 
fktion, with which thefirft book of this poem clofes^ 
would be abfurd in an hiftory. 

The j^m of Lucan lies generally under th6 
imputation of being t;oo hiftorital. But it deferves 
this cenfure neitjysr fr^m the order of the narration, 
nor from Boflu'^ reafbn, that it is not built upon a 
moral ♦ J for it certainly (hews the evik of civil dif- 
tord as muchj as the Iliad itfelf. The only real 
fupport of this charge is its containing few inftancea 
(though there are (bme) where the a&ors fpeak, un- 
kfs in council, at the head of troops, or the like 
{Hiblic occafions i and the fpeeches^ inAead of being 
accommodated tQ the particular charaders of 
the fpeakers, are too much taken from general 
topics, agreeably to what Quihtilian (ays of him^ 
that he refenables more an orator than a poet f. 

Our epic poet, Milton, has paid no regard 
to this rule ; for be opens bis poem With the 
firft imperfeft rudiments of the defign formed 
by the infernal fpirits againft the new creation^ 
of which th^ had oiily heard fome uncertain 
Ireports; and his narration proceeds on in the 
D 2 direa 

* Traitedu poeme epiquc, 1. i. ch. 15. 
•^ Magit oratoribuSt ^uam paefii adnumirandut, Infii- 
tat. Orat. lib; la c. 1. 
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Aire& order of thtf aftion, till the attempt is per* 
feSed. What the ahgel Raphael relates to Adam 
of the war in heaven, and the Creation of the vifibk 
world, are two aftions abfolutely diftinft from the 
fubje£b of the poeni. 

It certainly muft be left to the difcfetion of the 
poet not only in regard to the beginning of the 
ftory, but alfo in the following conduft of it, what 
parts to fet dircftly before the readers view by de- 
fcribing them in his own perfon, and what (hall be 
delivered frofta^e mouths of any of the peribnages 
in the poem : for though Boflli ♦ has juftly obferved 
in genera], that fuch relations at fecond hand come 
under the fame cenfure, as Horace pafles, upon 
what is fuppofed to be tranfaded oiFthe ftage, and 
is only recounted in dramatic poetry f; yet fbme 
particulars may moft fitly be thus introduced, either 
from being lefs confiderable in themfelves, or that 
the narration of them may bec(Mne fome charader^ 
as well as for other reaibns. 

In dramatic poetry as the parties of the fable can- 
not on many occafions, but be feparately employdd 
at the fam6 time, one of thefe adions only can be 
(hewn to the fpe£bitors, and the reft, if convenient 
for them to know, muft of neceflity be thus re- 
lated. This gives room for the poet to fliew great 
art in fo difpofing his plot, that the fpedators may. 

never 

• Traitc duPoeme epique, 1. 3. c. 1 1. 

*}* Segnius irritant animos demiffa fir auremp 

^uam ^itfuMt oculis/ukje^afiielilms, tt put 

Jiffijibitraditjfiffatin'. 
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never be deprived of the flght of any principal parts 
of the a£lion. 

In refpedl to epic poetry, Boflu remarks, that on 
Recount of the forenientioned imperfedlion attending 
all fecond-hand relations an abrupt entranpe upon 
the ftory Jn the midftof a£tion isoply ufcful,wherc 
the a£lion is yery long. 

Her^ therefore an inouiyy offers itfelf, whaf 
fpace of time niay properly oe included between the 
opening of the poiem^ and the final conclufion* 
This in a dramatic piece is neceflarily confined 
within the con^pais of a few hours. Fqr as thofe 
pieces are feldom above three hours in reprefenting, 
and the fpe6lators have t|ie a^fljon in fight during 
the whole time ; this time ought not to be laid of 
greater duration, than what the imagination of 
the fpeAators can naturally figure out. Certainly 
^n a£|tion thu? continually in view without any in- 
termiffioi}, except thefliort intervals ta]cen between 
the ai% of the play, cannot wel| be conceived 
to extend beyond a fingle day. Some have fup- 
pofed that dramatic a£lion to be the moft per-r 
fe£t, whi<;h fhould be comprehended within the 
fcsl tjnae of the reprefentatioq ♦ j but t\\e plot of 
fuch a one muft be exceeding fimple no( to appes^ 
unnaturally contracted : and this is neceflary a- 
bove all to be endeavoqred, tha^ the fable be a juft 
P 3 image 

* LaPoctiqucdcMcfnardierc, ch. 5. pag. 48. 
La Pratique du Theatre par Aul^igiuu^ 1. 2« c^. f. 
p. 156. 
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imagfe of life, arid fuch a fcries of events, as mav 
b.e probable according to the genuine courfe of Hut 
man affairs; therefore all plots whatever ^re tq 
be condemned, vrhich involve fuch a perplexity of 
circumftances, as cannot with probability be ima- 
gined to fall out in the time fupppfed by the fable ^. 
No certain limitation can be (et to the time com- 
prehended within the narration of an epic poen) : 
Virgil has taken in about the compafs of a whole 
year ; but Homer in each of his poems abouj: fifty 
days only. In general the time ought to be of a 
moderate length, that the aflion may be de- 

fcrlbed 

* Mr. Perrault in his parallel between the ancient 
^nd n)odern learning, having dated the difier^de 
Jjetwecn comedy and tragedy to confift in this, tha^t 
comedy confines itfelf to what is probable, but trk'- 
.^edy intermixes the marvellous with the probable ; 
IS fo ridiculous as to accufe the ancients of having 
left the ftage imperfeft by not contriving a thim 
-{pecies of dramatic performances, which might h^ 
founded purely upon the marvellous without any regard 
to probaDJlity, which defedl is in his opinion happily 
fupplied by the modern Opera. {Le 'vntfrfemblahU^ 
^t le mer^veilleux font comme Us deux pi*vots de cette po'efli,. 
La comedie route toute fur le 'vrayrfemhiahky et tfadmei 
foint le memferlleuky et la irm^edie efi miiee. de merruiUr 
leux et de *vr4^-fhnblable ; tie falloit^il pasy qui commit 
\sl y a unepo'ijie drafitatique, qui efi toute renfermee damt 
le njray-femhlahle^ il y en euji une autre^ qui par oppor 
jitionjfuft toute compofe dc memjeilleux^ comme le font la 
opera, pendant que ia tragedie, qui Jient comme U mtUek 
,mtre ces deux extremitez^ feroit mflee de mer*veilkux et 
de 'vray-femhlahle? Paralelle dels anciens et di!s mor 
dernes, tome fecond, p. 191) 
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cribed as much in detail, a^ poffiblt;, with all the 
circumftances accompanying ^ach incident; for 
by the means of fuch circumftances the charadlers 
are moft diftiniUy fhewn forth, inibmuch that as 
Virgil has employed in his poem a much greater 
length of time than Homer, fo he is le(s circum- 
ftantial , and not a little inferiour in relation to cha*- 
rafter. 

Hence appears why an Intire life, or the whole of 
a long w^r is a very unfit fubjeft for an epic poem ; 
fince thus circumftantially related it muft run out 
into an u^meafurable length, and when once the 
charafters are fully (hewn, will become flat and 
tirefome. If the narration be contracted to a re- 
counting the general events only, the principal de- 
fign of reprefenting men's charafters, and the good 
and bad effefts of their tempers muft be impcrfeflly 
executed. This I think a better reafon, why Ho- 
mtt* chofe not the whole Trojan war for the fubjefb 
of l:be Iliad, thap that, with which Ariftotle has 
put us.qIT, that though he had reduced his narra- 
tion tP: a moderate length, it muft have been per- 
plext by the great variety of the fubjeft matter *. 



/ 



Thc aftion of the poem on Leonidas is fingle 
both in relation to Leonidas himfelf, the principal 
charaifter of the poem, and in regard to the whole 

D 4 body 

■ ■ ' ' ■ -I. ■ ■ ^ "- ■ 

XA KAJAriTMyiJLivov tJ* ^QiMKiq^ Poet. c. 23. 
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body of Greece, on which the king of Perfia made 
war ; and includes in it but a moderate length of 
time, containing that part of the war, and that 
only, wherein by the dire<9:ion of the general coun- 
cil of the Grecian ftaf es an attempt was made un-^ 
der th/e command of Lconidas to ftop the enemy 
at the ftraits of Thermopylae. Every incident in 
the whole poem Hands related to this defign. The 
zQion is likewife compleat ; for it begins at the 
very firft motion made to oppofe the entrance of 
the Perfians, and terminates with the total fruftra- 
tion of that undertaking by the defeat and death of 
the Greeks. 

The ^lan of this poem refembles the Iliad in fim^ 
plicity, proceeding on with an equal tenor with- 
out any fudden or furprizing changes of fortune. 
It alfo obferves the fame conduS in the narration, 
opening at the beginning of the aftion. Befides 
t^ fmall extent of the aSion, there is a farther 
reafon for this difppfition in each of the poems. 
The incidents, with which they both commence^ 
fliew a diftinguilhed part of principal charafters; 
and therefore, that thefe might appear in their full 
ftrength, thofe incidents were nccelTary to be related 
by the poet himfelf. The quarrel between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles could not have been feen in 
fo ftrong a light, if recounted by any of the perfons 
in the poem, as when delivered by the poet: for it 
muft have been unnatural for a reporter to have 
mentioned -more than the fubjed matter, of what 
wasfaid by each; nay however dr<:umftantially 

related. 
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r^elated, the narration ought to have taken a tine, 
ture from the charafter of the fpeaker. In like 
manner it was' impoffible, that the behaviour of Le* 
pnidas in the Spartan council jcould appear in any 
jdegree with fi> muph luftre frpm ^e mouth of an ' 
inferiour charader, as noiy^ whefi the poet has bt 
the adlion dire£|tly before the res^der's owi^ yiew. 

One thing more is necei&ry to perfeft the plan 
jeither of an epic or draniatic piece; that the fubi 
jed be of fuch monient, as m^y f eafpn^bly be fup-r 
pofed to intereft ftrongly thp parties engaged ; for 
otherwife the poet can neither fhew their paffion^ 
in any ftrong point of light> nor g^ the defire4 
attention from his audience, or his readers, hi 
comedy, efpecially of the genteeler kind, thebafis 
of the fable is ufually a fnarriage ; which is the moil 
jnterefting fubjeft in the joyous par^ of life. Iq 
tragedy and epic poetry, whj^h are built upon the 
ferious part of life, the plan of the &ble can fcarce 
be important enou^ without involving circum-. 
Ilanqss produSive of great dangers and diftreis. 
Ariftotl^ makes very particular inquiry, what in- 
cidents jn the turns of fortune, or accidental re- 
cognitions between the parties will be moft fubfer^ 
yient to th^ fuccefs of any poem. But I t)iink e-- 
very thing of this fort may be left to the invention 
and judgment of t|)e poet in each particular work, 
Certainly, as unexpo£^ed and furprizing occur- 
rences of every kind do naturally operate in an 
extraqrdinary maimer even on the minds of thofe, 

who 
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who are tmly witnefles to the h&y as well as on 
tiiofe, who are peribnally afieded ; no reafon can 
be given, why the poet fhoutc} not take advantage 
pf fuch a pkn to make his r^refentation intereft- 
ing, proviided he ufc due care to preferve probabi- 
lity: for in proportion as plots of this kind rpceive 
fheir turns froin accidents, though ppffible^ yet un- 
common and unlikely to come to pafs, they are 
Ids praife-worthy. But a$ a happy choice of cir- 
cumthinces difpofcd to moi'e the paflions has gained 
applaufc to performances -beyond their merit on 
any other account; fo thelefs afliftance the poet 
receives from fuch contrivances, his fuccefs will be 
^n argument of the greater ability, in what is his 
lAief excellence. 

Some have conceive4 it incumbent on an epic 
poet for engaging more eftb^ally the attention 
frf his reader tp make advantage of the fondneft 
common in men toward their own particuhr na- 
tion, tribe j or feft; and to celebrate fome heroic 
adion, in which his country has been accuftomed 
to glory. Honier and Virgil are both fuppofed to 
have had this in view. But if by this is meant, 
that the poet fhould accommodate himfclf to ffatter 
fome popular vanity. Homer has been very unfor- 
tunate in the plan of his Hiad ; for out of the whole 
Trojan war he has feleftcd the incident, which was 
the Icaft honourable for his countrymen, wherein 
it appeared,- that fo extenfive a combination of the 
Cfrecian force became inferiour to their enemies 
hj the withdriBiwing of one fingle fta^e, N^y the 
• • hero. 
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Jiero ♦, oh whom he has employed a yrhoie poem, 
was one of the leaft potentates in Greece, and cmi-r 
nent only by his pcrfonal virtues. Whatever ad-r 
4itional delight the ^neid might give the fchool- 
boys pf Rome from fo childifh a motive as its frngr 
Ing the exploits of an ancient hero, to whom they 
might claim fome relation ; yet nothing but the 
meaneft fuperftition could make any man among 
the Romans, when that poem was writ, fancy him- 
felf, or bis country concerned in what might havq 
\)een done or fuiFered by pne fo fsLi removed 'into 
fabulous antiquity. 

If Homer defigned to form his poem on a ftory 
generally known^ it was neceflary for him to taka 
his materials from fome one or other of the Qredaq 
dates, that people in his tjme having little acquain- 
tance with foreign affairs. And if any poet write^ 
with a viipw towards the particular religion or policji 
pf his country, he muft ^hufe a fubje^ relating tq 
themfelves. But wher^ the poet^s defign is of a 
more general nature, tlnare is no reafon, why ha * 
(faeould co|ifine himfelf to ^y one age or place, 

T H u s the author of Leonida% fpr a po^ 
founded on niilitary prowe(s and public fpirit has 
(chofen the moft (hining example of thofe two vir- 
tues united in one perfon and adton, that tfaevt^olei 
extent of hiftory can furnilh. An aftion in itfelf 
fo eminent, and of fuch fervice to the general in- 
tereft of Greece, that though the Spartans are juftly 

to 

• Ulyflcs. 
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to be accufed of great felfiihneis and partiality tQ 
their own particular ftate in their ordinary con- 
dud, to which the poet has allufion in the general 
^pprobatio^^ with which the fpeech of Leotichides 
IS received j yet this aftjon was univerfally cele- 
|)rated witfi jhe warmeft encomiums; and ha^ 
through all ages Qbtain<?d the admiration of the 
whole world. 

Th IS poem is built upon a more known hiftori- 
calfaft than the poems either of Virgil or Homer, 
But Ariftotle has determined the truth of a fafl tq 
be no objeftion ag^i|ift its beii)g a juft foundation 
for a poem. For though he diftinguifhes the office 
of the hitorian arid poet by the hiftorian's being 
limited to the relation of real fafts, but the poet 
confined only to the rcprefentation of what might 
happen, and that his ftory cpntain a feries of con- 
ferences either probable or neceffary * ; yet any 
real fad, as it partakes of thefe conditions, maybe a 
fit fubjed for a poet f. But to be more exprefs, 
our pbet*-s invention fufficiently appears in the con- 
flitutionof his plan ; for though the bafis of the 
ftory is taken from hiftory, yet the incidents are 
feigned; and very fucceftfully for illuftrating the 
charafters, as will appear by confidering the gteat 

number, 

>iiyHV, ^ cTe [zirotnlin) no. S.v yi^jciro. Poe'- c 9- 

+ Kif£^A<JVix^Ayivo/Jf/<t lysiHVj k34»' J^okVoih- 
^n( €?/. Twy yif yt.ofj^>'V if la, i/i* y.wf^vH i^taS'nt 
Srai, oT* fiiv eiKOf ym'j^xty Kxi S'VMo.'ni yiv%7^<t,t* 
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iWimber, which are diftm£tiy drawn within the 
^ohipafs of fe fliort a workj 

SECTION IV. 

Of fentiment and chara(5ter« 

CHARACTER, and fentiment whereon 
charader depends, may be thus defcribed. 
By fentiment in the moft exteniive acceptation 
may be underfiood fuch thoughts and opinions, 
whether expreffed by words or adions, as men 
would naturally have upon the incidents, that be- 
fall them. Thcfe are two-fold, general and par- 
ticular. Says CaftelvetrOj when Dido foriaken by 
^heas breaks out, nufquam tuta fides^ (he exprefles 
a general fentiment, but had the complaint been 
Uttered againft him only, the fentiment would 
have been particular*; Again charadter is alfo 
either general or particular, fiy general chara£ters 
or manners I mean the different caft of mind owing 
to difference of country, of age, fex, birth, and 
fortune. Chara£ler in particular denotes fenti- 
ment and general manners diverfified according 
to the different temper and paffions of each indi^ 
vidual. This is the part of poetry, in which the 
divine invention is moft eminently diftinguifhed. 
To this general manners and fentiment are only 
the outline. Here the preeminence of Homer a- 
bove all other epic poets is the moft confpicuous. 

Julius 

f Poet. Ari^. part, princip. 3. particell. 3. 
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JuUus^ScaLger in the third book of his poetics ex- 
patiates much upon the exlmples of general man- 
ners and fentiment exhibited by his idol Virgil. 
But in this intimate knowledge Of the human mind^ 
and thisdifcemment, hoWthe general paifions ope- 
rate in each particular temper. Homer ftands uii« 
rivalled. Where this faculty is wanting^ however 
the poet aims at varying his tharafters, they all 
take a tindure from himfelf *. 

• To 

* St. Evretnont tells us, he once made an efTay at 
Writing tragedy, but he found he could not avoid ex- 
preffing continually his own fentiments and paffions 
inflead of fuch> as were fuitable td the perfons; he in- 
tended to reprefent ; and is fo weak as to afcribe this 
to the fecrct influence of felf-love. (3^ai eu tleffein 
suttrefois de faire une tragedie^ et ce qui me/ai/oit teplm 
tii peine f c^etoit de me defendre d'un fentiment fecret d'd- 
mourproprey qui nous laiJTe renoncer difficilekient a msqud-' 
liiistour prendre celles Ties autresy t^c. St. Evremond fur 
ks Charadlers de Tragedies.) It is not, perhaps, eafy 
* to determine, whether thi^ excufe, or the attempt it 
. fdf (hew greater vanity in one, who had fo abfurd 
a tafte in poetry, as to fay of it in general, that it requi- 
red a particular genius not very confiftent with good 
fenfe ; that it was fometimes the language of the gods^ 
fome times of lunatics, but rarely that iS'an intelligent 
inan ; that it delighted in fi^bns and figures always 
Ibreien to the reality of things, which alone could give 
. iatista£Uon to a found underi&nding. (Lapo'efie demandk 
iut genie particuiier, qui he s^accomkode pas trop avec U 
hon-fens, Tantot c^eft le langage des dieuXy tantot c'e/l it 
iangage defiuXy rarement celui a* une honniete bomme, E/U 
fepUatdans Its Ji^ionsy dans iesj^uresy toujour s bors di 
U rialitedes chofes ; et c^tft cette realitk qui pent fatif- 
faire un entendement bienfain, De la poefie au Man- 
chal de Crequi.) Oeuv. Toih. iii. ^g. 97, iSS. 
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'To form a due conception of the high merit olf 
this faculty, it is necedeflary to underftand, wherein 
poetic invention truely condfts. Thb diftinguiihecl 
ability, called invention, to which all, who have 
Excelled iH every art or fcience, owe their fium^ 
Hiay be thus in general defined : A power of calling 
into the mind and aflemblmg what images and coiir* 
ceptions may b^ fubfervient to the piiirpofe, which 
fliall be in view. For inftance, that miliary conv* 
mander (hews the moft copious invention^ wha 
upoit every incident £s able to afTembk in bi^f 
thoughts the greateft variety of different forms of 
a^ion,which his prefent fituation admits of^ where-^ 
by he may be enabled to fek£t: the molt advantage-* 
cms; a mathematiciai^ employed upon any new 
problem in that fciience exercifes hii invention iif 
tecolleding fuch elementary propic^tions, and iff 
i^marking fuch con(e()uences from the conditioni 
of the problem, as may be conducive towards the 
folution of it ; and ah orator's invention cpnfifts in; 
finding out fuch topics, and fudi ai^uments drawn 
from each^ as will Contribute to th^ end, he aimt 
at. It is upon this idea, that the art ef inventicMtf 
is made one of the heads among the precepts of 
rfietbric; and confifts in enumerating the com- 
mon places, which are to be revolved over in the 
fearcb after arguments, or otiier means of perfua- 
fion upon any fubjedf. ThustUs fectilty-of in- 
vention requires both a ftore of knowledge in the 
AibjeA, upon which it is exereiied, and'a power of 

bringing 
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bringing forth that knowledge, sis each occailori 
require, 

Thii facul^ differs herein from memory, that 
memory alone recalls into the mind the images of 
things in the fame manner, as they Were firft per- 
ceived ; but this faculty divides fuch complex ideas 
into thofe, whereof they are compofed, which it 
reccrmpounds again after different faihions, thereby 
creietrng variety of new objefb and conceptions. 
All men in general pofleis ibme (hare of this power,* 
which,^ when exercifed upon ordinary occafions, is 
ufually called contrivance. But in the degree de- 
noted by the name of invention it is a very uncom- 
mon talent ;^ even fo mucb^ that thofe, who are 
eminently diftinguifhed hereby in one particular 
fubje£t, ihall not difcover any extraordinary fupe* 
riority of that kmd in others. Nay in the fame. 
fubjeA the greateft man has not this faculty equally 
at command at all tin^s. This I fuppofe has given 
ground to that common fi<5Hon among the poets of 
afluming the charader of being infpired by ibme 
divinity. HoweveF Pbto can fcafccf be fuppofed 
to be ferious, when he makes Socrates in dialogue 
with Ion the rhapfodift attribute the fucceis of one 
Tynnichus, a forry poet, to a real inQ)iration from 
Apollo, beoiufe after feveral Worthled performan- 
ceshe had had the good fortune to compofe an hymn 
to that god univerially applauded *. Yet in the 
apok>gy, which Plato has put into the mouth of So- 

crates^ 

f In dialog. Ion. 
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trates^ when his life was concerned, lie has aud» 
him fpeak ahnbft to the fame ptrqpbfe *. 

He is certainly in cameft, when he would argue, 
that this power of invention isnoproof of the moft 
ufeful knowledge in the fubjcdf . A painter, fays 
he, who can imitate a bridle with his pencil, may 
neither have the fkill of the loriner to make one^ 
nor the judgment of the horfbman to know the 
advantages, which accrue from the beft form of it. 
But if fuch painter -draws not his pifhtfe by an imf 
mediate view of the original objeft, in performing 
of which no invention is exercifed'; it is impoffible, 
he (bould reprefent the moft perfe&fafhionof that 
inilrument without truly knowii\g that moft ap^ 
proved form. Much lc& can it hct imagined, that 
a poet ufifkiHed in the knowledge of men fliould be 
able to make a natural defcription of various cha* 
^ders, and affign to each their proper parts. Strabo 
has not only fpoke more honourably, but certainly 
much more juftly of poets^ when he goes fo higji 
in their praife, as to prefume, that an excellent poet 
muft neceifarily be both a wife and good man H". 
Indeed it is not to be cpnqeiv^, how any writer 

can 

n<* Ia Ai>ok>g< S«crat. 
f Republ. 1. 10. 

anwcdiatcly after oi5>'' oVoyf te dya^¥ yiA^ 7nimJiV9 
jf4^ ^efncfvi^divT^iiiJ^^et iya^y- Gcogr. 1. i. 

£ 
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can efcape error in his opinions concerning, men 
and their a£tion$9 unleis he is furniflied with exa£b 
obfervations upon them, and moreover endued with 
that juft ballance of temper, whicli iball exempt 
him from any biafs, that may pervert his judgment. 



T O examine what fhare our author may de- 
ferve of this high encomium, let us take a fhort 
view of his principal characters. 

XERxEsisan example of a little mind inflated 
with abfolute power. He is not only proud, im- 
patient of contnididlion, and precipitate, the na- 
tural cSc&s of the ;idoration and blind fubmiifion, 
which had always been paid him ; but we fee In 
him likewife many perfonal weaknefles. He is pof- 
fefled of fo mean a vanity, as to conclude his great 
and extenfive dominion a proof of his being fb lin- 
gular a favourite of heaven»that no bounds could be 
fet to his good fortune: he had perfukded himfelfj 
that the Greeks mufi have the (kme.; abje£t vene- 
ration for him, as his own flayes i and will fcarc^ 
believe, that his ambafladors had made a true re- 
port, who bring him an anfwer contrary to what 
his foolifh pride had imagined ; and it is with ex- 
treme difficulty, that his brothers difluade him from 
proceeding againft thbm upon tW fuppofition : 
nay at laft he gives orders for attacking the Greeks 
with the air of being ftill confident, they mufl fub- 
init to his will -without refiftance. ^e ibon after 

find 
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find this haug&^and infoleht monarch indued with 
a temper fo weak and fickle, that upon a little ill 
fuccefs all his vain prefumption and confidence a^ ; 
bandonhim, and he condefcends to the propofing 
conditions, which, before, his pride could not have • 
fuffered him to think of without the utmofl indig-^ 
nation. 

Both the felfifhnefs natural to fo weak a mind^ 
and this abjeA depref&on of fpirits. upon the fitff: 
perfonal misfortune are well reprefented in thefe 
lines. 

■ i ■■ ■ T hat morn had rumour told 

The lofs of half his jiavy dafh'd on rocks 

By angry blaffe, or buried in the furge. 

Thus, when his bleeding fifkr met his eyes, 

Alreadjf^iiinkihfadnefs, hehadlofl 

His kingly pride, the parent of difdain. 

And cold indifference for other's woes ; 

Nor ev'n befide liis; fifter's nobler corfe 

Her humble lover now his fcorn awak'd* 

In tears the captive's mournful tale he heard, 

And then fifft knew compaffion ; . but e'er long 

Thofe tracer yanifb'd from the tyrant's breaft. 

His. former gl-pom redoubles, for himfelf 

His anxious bpfom heaves, and now he fears. 

Left he with all his nun^bers Qm^<i be caft 

A prey to fortune. B. -y. . v. 5. \ 

In his.brother.Hyper?inthesw.efee a gopd cha- 

raSer, but confined to the virtues, which can have 

place under arbitrary government. He is valiant, 

E 2 fo 
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(o f^r unprgiidiced, as to be dutlj fenfible of the fu- 
'^ perior virtue in his enemies ; but had no relufbnce 
to comniic any kind of injuftice towards them^ 
when his brother had pitched upon them for a 
conqueft. Otherwife he has great good-nature, 
and a juft efteem for real merit. This appears in 
his behaviour towards Demaratus, the Spartan ex- 
ile, and much more in his fmguiar afibdion for his 
friend Tcribafus. 

Teribasus poffefles a very worthy mind im- 
proved by the ftudy of philoTopi^, butoppreft'd by 
the violence of a foft paffion; a weakneis, which the 
luxury, and the bidulgencefer pleafure in aa AAatic 
court muft have gieady increafed. ButTeribafus 
behaves not under this paffion like tfac^whining 
lovers of romance, who excite our contempt ; but 
in fo manly and realbnable a manner, that makes 
him an obje£): of juft compaiflion, and ftill worthy 
the efteem of every one, that has any feeling for 
human weakneis* 
But unreveal'd and filent was his pain : 
Nor yet in folitary (hades he roam'd. 
Nor fhun'd refort ) but afer his forrows oaft 
A rickly<kWn«fgladne6> fifidinfmiles 
Concealed his anguiftis B.5.V. 50. 

though ftitl 

—the fecret flame 
Rag'd in his b6(bm, and jts peiiee tonfum'd. 

Ibid. V. 54. 

-i Accordingly 
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Accordingly in the refl^ons, he mikes with d^- 
fign to fupport his mind, and ihake ofF his ill-* fated 
paffion, he is fo far uitder the abiblute dominion of 
kj that the thoughts, Which firft occur, are fuch 
as ferve to ita^r his refolution inflead of confirm- 
ing it. 

Oinl, Owifdom, feek relief from thee. 
Who dofl approve my paifion ? v. 57; 

And after the utmoft contention of mind he is 
forced to conclude in abfolute perplexity 

-J— defpair and fortune be my guides, v. 89* 

: Ar'iaka is fHQ a lefs exceptionable fubjefl of 
pity,jfp we do not fo much require in that fex 
firmne^ of temper to refift thefe fott impreffionsw 
Her driilkir and violent refolution in condfi^uence 
of it are the eiFeds of ah excefs of paffioh very na-> 
tural to the ferious and thoughtful turn of her cha* 
rafter. 

This epifode is a fliining ornament in the poem^ 
as fuch a tender fcene is a judicious relief to the fe- 
verity, which is the genend caft of the work, and ia 
fbuS&ded lipon a kind of diflrefe, which Ariftede ex- 
pttfly prefers, fuch as ariies from fome error in aper-* 
kin 6f great and confpicuous worth *• Too frequent 
a reprefentation of calamities abfolutely unavoidable 
E 3 fenre 

am4 ^* AfMtflUv mi iSv h (nyihn J^h^i^ orTwr x^tsuj 
IWX^. Poet. c. ij* 
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^st^>w^^ ^> Jcjctft the fpirits, and create a difrelifli 
^ l^#rw Bui fuch a$ are grounded upon pardonable 
«nvi;^ whether excefs of any paifion, or defe£i; of 
jn^^Knt, inftrudtj while they excite commife* 
mion. .. ! 

However ^-fprefentations of neceffary diftrefc 
are alfo improving, as they ferye to caution agsiinft 
precipitate confidence. BMt fuch example&are ftiil 
more ufeful, when they alfo contribute to excite 
our l^rrour at fuch calamities, as^ good man ought 
to fly from at the rifk of the great^ft perfonal dan* 
gert. Thus abfurd is that fchetpe of poetic juflice, 
which has been raifed up^^n the forecited W|^d$<>f 
Ariflotlc > fs^ if , the way to nuke men pals through 
Ufe wit^ injtegrity was to impofe upon tl||ir un-^ 
wary pM$ in youth, and mifrpprefent that wo^ld, 
whu^in tt)e only means to preferve a fteadyand 
upright conduit, is to be apprized of the evils and 
follies, w^ muft encounter, and to have a heart 
IjreparedtareiLft both* 

PoLYDORUs, the a,ttend^ upn Ariana, baa 
^xampleof an heroic fpirit fo opprefled by the flpwi^r 
of his age bei^ig wafted in flavery^ as to baveiloft 
alltaftcof.Kfe. In lels elevated charaSers Ip^ 
continued, calamity debafes the mind, and.confines 
iU wifhes to Aiean gratifications s but in the gene- 
lous brcaitof folydor^tf it en ds in- wilurmounm 
tiUe grief. The only pkafufe, to which we find 
llili\ fenfible^ is revenue. 
^ *^ Clofci 
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- Clofe by-ihe herp Polydorus waits 
To guide ddlru£Uon through the Afian tents. ' 
As the young eagk near his parent's fide ' 

In wanton flight eflays his vigorous wings, ' 

E'er long with her to penetrate the clouds. 
To dart impetuous on the fleecy train. 
And dye his beak with gore ; by Sparta's king 
The injur'd Polydorus thus prepares 
His arm for death, and feafts his angry foul 
With promised vengeance : his impatient thoughts 
Ev'n now tranfport hjm furious to the feat 
Of his long ibrrows, not with fhackled hands. 
But now once more a Spartaa with his ihield. 
And dreadful fpear to lead his country's bands. 
And with them vengeance* B. 8. v. 346. 

« In Demaratus, the exiled king of Sparta, we 
have another example of tmmerited diilrefs, but 
of a more delicate kind. He, cherished in a lux- 
urious court with all the ordinary means of enjoy- 
ment in his powier, pines away at the fcnfe of being 
out of a conditibh to aft worthy of hhnfelf. In his 
interview with Polycterus he even fufpedb and la- 
ments a diminution of his virtue. ' 

Say, that ev'n here, where all are kings or flaves. 

Amid the riot of flagitious courts 
: Not quite* extinft the Spartan {{^Irit glows 

Within; his bre^, though^ "grief hath dimM its 

fifes. B. 6. V. 301. 

Before, in hiscdhv^ifation withXetkds'^ thou^ at 

iirft he end«tvour& to fpeak of hii^^oyttrymen with 

i E 4 as 
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as much rcfervfe as poftHc ^ yet me ftbm foe his ad- 
inirJition of their virtwes cany hMtt^dufrnth great 
freedom in their fWttfes, &nd he titraM refrain 
drawing the ;paratfcl hetwcett the^ilitaly force of 
Greece and of Afia in terttis very difllgreeablc to 
the monarch, whofe protection he m^s^ forced to 
accept ; andin the end bf esdc^ into a flood of tears, 

. Afide 

H4sheadheturh'd, and wept in copious ftreams. 
The fad remembrance of his former fti&te, 
His dignity, his gveatnefe, and the itght 
Of thoie brave jranks, which thus^owfeftken flood. 
And fpread : amaasement through the world in 

arms, ' 
Excite thofe forrows. Oft^with eagjOr eyes 
He views the godlike warriours, who beneath 
His ftandavi once vidbrioiB fought, who calFd 
Him omze'tfoeir king and leader. Then again 
His headiieibdwsvrkh stngoofti, and bedews 
- Hi3 breaAwth tears ; in tagony bemoans 
His faded honours,':his iUixf^ritHiS' n^me 
Forgottea wow* his majcfty defiPd 
With exile and dependance. Soifibfeur'd 
By creeping ivy, and by fordid mofs 
$ofn^ lordly palace^ or Aupendots fene. 
Magnificent in ruin flands; where time 
Wide-waftirtf'from thenodcfiftgroof JiathmowM 
ThcwUunn d^wn, mi cleft fibe pOJid'cousdeiiiie. 

.'B.3.V.657, 

Wc ougjjt notta paft wet aAotbor bbfervaiion 

^V^, ^\^ ;4i9]k3gu)e i the gn^t 4iftiii&)6fi ivrith 

which 
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which the argmnent is here explained. The poet 
faasbeen able to^re every j^roof itt due place and 
force unreftrained by the numbers of his verfe. 
N or in fields of war 
The Gredcs excel by difciiJine alone. 
But from their manners. Grant thy ear, O king, 
"Die diff'renoelearn of Grecian bandsatld thine. 
The flowV, the biflwark of thy powerful hoft 
Are mercenaries. Thefe are canton'd round 
Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painfiil hand to turn the fallow glebe. 
Them to the noon^day toil no harveft calls. 
The ftubborn oak along the mountain's brow 
Sinks not beneath their ftroke. With carefiil 63^09 
They mark not how the flodcs, or heifers feed. 
To them of wealth, and all pofleiSon void 
The name of country with an empty found 
Flies o*er the ear, nor warms Aeir joylefe hearts. 
Who fliare no country. Needy, yet with fcorn 
Rcjefiinglabour, wretched by their wants. 
Yet profligate through indolence, with limbs 
Soft and enervate, and with minds corrupt ; 
From mifery, debauchery, and floth 
Are thefe to battel drawn againft a foe 
Ihui^d to hardfliip, and the child of toil. 
Wont through the freezing fhow'r, and wintry 

ftorm 
CTer his own gfebedie tardy ox to goad; 
' Or in the fim's impetuous heat to glow 
Beneath the burthen of the yellow fheavcs : 
Whence ^nUn&^i on her, wfaofe fidthiiilarms 

Infold 
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Infold him jarful, and a nixmerotis race. 
Which glads his dwelling, plenty he beftows 
With indepemknce ; and, when icall'd to war. 
For thefe, his deareft comfort and -his cares. 
And for the harveft promis'd to his toil. 
He lifts tb^, fbioldy nor fhun^ unequal force. 
Such are the ppw*rs of ev'ry ftatc in Greece. 
One only breeds a race niore warlike ftill, 
Ev*o tfaofe, who now defend that rocky pais. 
The fbns of Lacedaemon. They, untaught 
To break the glebe, or bind the golden (heaves. 
To &rfeverer labours are inur'd i 
Alone for w^r, their fole delight> and care.; 
Ipwm infancy; to manhood are they form'd 
To want> and danger^ to th' unwholefome 

ground, 
T© winter watches, and th' inclement fkies, 
] , To plunge through torrents, brave t^e tafky boar, 
'" To arms, and wounds ; an exercife of pain , 
So fierce, and conftant, that to them a camp 
With all its hardflxips is the {eat of reft, 
1/Vnd war itfelf remiifion from their toils. 

B.3V.568. 

If we are prefcnted in the Perflan army with 
fttltcmspf ill fortune, on which we muft refleft 
iHnA r^ret ; when we turn our ey^ tp t;hc Grecian 
campi, we find a very difFefi^tfcenje.. There nuig- 
nanimiijr h jpatched ag^inft: the gr^teft diilicuity 
{wman nature can have to contend with, the Ctr^ 
|a|n^^c|pe^3^i(ioii butthafp'^tudean^vi- 
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gour of mind, by which theCs heroes are fiipported^ 
place them quite out of the fight of pity j not a 
fmgle circumftance fuggefis a thought of their b&^ 
ing unhappy : on the contrary they are continu- 
ally the obje£b of our admiration, almoft of our 
envy. This ardent fpirit ihines out moft eminently 
in Leonidas, their chief ; but from him diffiiifa 
itfelf throu^ them all : though there is not a fingl^ 
leader of eminence among them, which the peet 
has notmark'dwith a character peculiarly his own. . 

The a£Uye vigour of Alpheus is very diftinfi: 
from the deliberate valour of Dieneces, 

The ambition of Megiftias is confined to merit 
the efteemof the people, by whom he is entertained. 
Upon this prinjcipleheanimateshis fon in the fourth 
book, and the fame is bis motive for fliaring thdr 
laft fate. 

The filence, with which Mcnalippus obeys the 
command of his aged father to provide for his own 
fafety, is, I think, very judicioufly imagined. For 
though it is not neceflary, that every gallant man 
jbould have the refolution to make a voluntary b.^ 
crifice of his life ; yet the want of the fame hi^ 
fpirit, by which the reil are animated, mutt impids 
on him that conf^iouihefs of his inferiority, and 
create that degree ofcoofufions which of neceffity 
mufl dofe bis lips. 

H Th« 
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The gentle and polite charafter of Agis renders 
him in particular worthy the intimate friendfliip of 
the great Leohidas ; in whom humanity and a gen- 
teel turn df ihind diftinguiih themfelves among his 
inore fuMime virtues. 

Th e ficrc^cfi of Diomedon makes indignation 
Und high contempt of an effeminate enemy, whom 
he had fohhcrly feen to fly before him, 1 ruling 
motive in his condud. 

Enrag'd the ftern Diomedon replies. 
'-' Thoufttvilc, bafe dependant on a king, 
Inglorious m^tcenary,' (lave to thofc, 
Whom moft we fcorn, thou boafter, doft thou 

kttow, 
That I bfeheM the Marathonian field ; 
When, like the Lib3ran fands before- the wind. 
Your hoft wasfcatter'd by th'unconquer'dGreelcs; 
Where thou perhaps didft turn before this arm 
To ignominious flight tliy (hi v*ring limbs ? 

B. 2. V. 411. 

In- Dcmophilus we fee a fpeculative temper, 
where cool refleftion fupports an aged mind, and 
fai>plicstht fire of youth. This'ilraws from him 
|J»fe iftftruftiire fentiments, which he utters over 
tiSe body trf Phraortes. 

AlasT ^bw glorious w^i^c thiat bleeding breaft, 

. Had juftice giv*n'the buckler to thy arm. 

And to preferve a people bade thee die ! '* 

Who now (hall mourn thee ! Thy ungrateful 

'^ ■'"'■' king Will 
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Will foon forget thy worth. Thy native land 
For thee no fumptuous monument fhall raife 
Of public forrow ; thy recorded name 
No fighs among thy countrymeh (hall wake 
For their loft hero : what to them avail'd 
Thy might and dauotlefs fpirit ? Not to guard 
Their wives and of&pring from the fpoil of war. 
Not from their walls repel the hoftile blaze. 
Nor defolation from their fmitful fields. 
But to extend opprefiion didfl thou fall; 
Perhaps with inborn virtues in thy heart. 
Which, but thy angry deftiny forbade. 
By freedom cherifh'd might have blefs'd mankind. 
All-bounteous nature ! thy impartial laws 
To no fele£led r^ce of men confine 
The fenfe of glory, fortitude, and all 
The nobler paffions, which infpire the mind. 
And render life illuflrious. Thefe thou plant'il 
• In ev'ry foil. But freedom, like the fun, 
Muft warm the gen'rous feeds. By her alone 
They Uoom and fiouriih ; while oppreffion Uafts 
The tender virtues: hence a fpurious growth, 
Falfe honour, favage valour taint the foul. 
And wild ambition: hence rapacious powV, 
The ravag'd earth unpeoples, and the brave, 
A feafl for dogs, beflrew th* iafanguin'd plain. 

B.4. V. 320. 
There is the fame air in the Ihort addrafs at hb 
firft interview with Leonidas. And the fame ap- 
pears again> when he makes his cboioe for bimfelf 

aad 
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anci all his troops to accompany Leonidas in hisUil 
fate.. . 

O king of Sparta, pride of human race^ 
Whom none e'er equalFd, but the feed of Jove, 
Thy own forcfiither numbered with the Gods, 
Lo ! I am old. With feltring ftcps I tread 
The prone ddcent of years. The winged hours 
By me, as one ungual to their (peed, 
Who can no more their fleeting joys attain^ 
Unheeding Aide. My youth my country claimed* 
My age no more can fervre her ? what remains ? 
What eligible hope can wifdom form, 
. But to die well ? Upon this glorious earth 
With thee, unrivaU'd hero, will Iclofe 
The eve of life. B. 7. v, 194. 

The fublimity of this charafter diftinguifhably 
appears by his behaviour upon this occafion toward 
his kinfman Dithyrambus. 

The aged Megiftias will not permit his fon to 
finifli his life with himfelf. But though Demophi- 
lus bears the aiFe£lion of a parent to his nephew ^ 
the fuperiour turn of his mind makes him fonder 
of the glory, than of the life of Dithyrambus. 
To him Demophilus. Wilt thou too bleed. 
My Dithyrambus?— But I here withhold 
All counfel from thee, who afjt wiie, as brave. 
If then thy magnanimity retain 
Thee too with great Leonidas to fall. 
At either's fide our limbs flball pr^ the ground. 
And drop together in the. arms of death ; 
- So if th* attentive traveller we draw 

To 
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. To our cold reliques, wondjring {hall he trace 
The difPrent fcene, and pregnant with applaufi^ 
O wife old man, exclaim, thou well haft chofe 
The hour of fate : and O unequallM youth^ 
Who to thy country didft thy bloom devote^ 
May'ft thou remain for ever dear to fiune ! 

. May time rejoice to name thee ! and nuy peace 
With gentleft pinions hover o*er thy urn ! 
Thb faid, the hero with'hb lifted (hidd 
His face o'erihades, and drops a filent tear ; 
Not this the tear of anguifli, but derived 
From fond afFedkion grown mature with time ; 
Which in a feebler mind to pain had turn*d^ 
But in the Thelpian's firm and virtuous breaift 
Alone a manly tendernefs awak'd 
Unmixt with pity, or with vain regreL lb. v. 2ao. 

Di THY RAM BUS pofTefTes in an eminent degree 
the amiable charaAer of high merit accompanied 
with equal modefly. His ambition ^evertode-i 
ferve praife rather than receive it He chuies Di- 
omedon for his conftant companion in affion, h!s 
wifh being to equal the greateft. And at the fame 
time he is an admirer of all virtue but his own. 
When Diomedon prefents him at the head of the 
Plataean troops, as 

' ■ around him croud 
The hoary warriours their unnumbered fears 
Before his fight prefqiting, and recount 
Their various dangers ; he their wounds furveys 
With veneration, nordifdains to, bear 
The oft-repeated tale. B.4. v.503^ This 
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This moderation, and delicacj? of mtnd create 
that reludance, with which he engages Teribafus, 
whofe virtues, though in an enemy, he held in high 
efteem. In this fcene the poeft has brought toge- 
ther feveral charaders, and fupported each with 
great iuccefs. The gloomy caft of mind, which 
ever accompanied Teribafus^ here appears with- 
out breaking hia fyiriu The impatience, with 
which Hyperanthes advances forward, when he 
hope& to fee his friend viftorious, the eagernefs> 
with which he flies to revenge upon his diiappoint- 
ment, and the fudden fufp^nfe of that reibhition to 
aiBft his dying friend, with the return of his in- 
dignation, as foon as his friend expires, are ftrong 
eflFefts of that warmth of heart becoming a firm 
amity. And while Dithyrambus flood 
^ . reclin'd in fadnefs o'er his fhield> 

And in the pride of victory repin'd. 

Nor markt the threatning foe, B. 5. v. 338. 
Piomedon advances to fupport him in the full fpirit 
of his character. 

Hold thee. Barbarian, from a life more worth 

Than thee, and Xerxes with his hoft of flaves. 

•*: V. 343. 

The refpeftive chara£ters of thefe two heroes are 
alfo wellpreferved in the manner^ wherein each 
takes hisrefolution to (hare the glory with Leonidas 
in his fatal cataftrophe. The fierce intrepidity of 
Diomedon prompts him to appear the fbremofl of 
ill in this hi^i-fpirited refolution. And Dithyram- 
bus with the modefty peculiar to his charaSer is 
fbllicitous to throw an humble flude over his own 
glory. Nor 
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Nor too aipiring let my hopes be deem'd ; 
Should the Barbarian in his triumphs mark 
My youthful limbs among the gory heaps. 
Thence may his fears be doubled, when agaitt 
He meets in fields hereafter to be known 
The Grecian ftandards, trembling at a foe. 
To whom the flow'r,and blooming joys of life 
Are lefe alluring than 51 noble fate. B. 7* v. 212. 

For brevity I pafs over the lefler chara^ers of 
the poem 5 though they alfo are diftinftly markt. 
The favage fiercenefs of Phraortes, the vain arro- 
gance of Tigranes, the diffidence and hypocrify of 
Anaxander, and the confidence in villany of Epi- 
altes are very manifeft. 

Th e chara£ker of Leonidas is the moft diftinftly 
exhibited of any, being placed in a greater variety 
of lights. We fee him in council, in the army, 
in his family, and in his retirements. His firft ap- 
pearance i|i the Spartan council ihews us the ruling 
principle of his mind. The general principle, upon 
which valiant and heroic actions are founded, is, 
that ther^ ar^ oc^afions, which make it reafonable 
to put life in hazard. And we daily fee this prin- 
ciple exerted in very different degrees in proportion 
to the meafure of courage and fpirit of different 
men. But Leonidas extends this principle fo far, 
and has fortped fo exalted a conception of virtue, 
as to think it necefTary for a great man to place the 
^efire of life wholly out of the qucftion. 

F Why 
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Why do we laMif through the ardlious paths. 
Which lead to virtue? ? Fruitlefs were the toil. 
Above the reach- of human feet were plac'd 
The diftant fummit, if the fear of death 
Could intercept our paffage. But in vain 
Hisblackeft frowns ahd terrors he alTumes 
To {hake the firmnefs of the mind, which knows. 
That wanting virtue Kfe is pain arid woe. 
That wanting liberty ev'n virtue mourns. 
And looks around for happinefs in vain. 
Then fpeak, O Sparta, and demand my life ; 
My heart exulting anfwers to thy call. 
And fmiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 
The gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal luftre, is a blefSng, heaven 
Sele<Sb from all the choiceft boons of fate. 
And with a fparing hand on few beftows. 

B. 1. V. 129. 
It is upon this foot, that notwithflanding the cha- 
rafter of Leonidas is raifedfo for above that of other 
Jnen, yet it appears abfolutely natural j becaufehis 
motives are not of a different nature from thofe of 
others, but only improved in degree. 

When Leonidas is retired, and the warmth of 
heart excited by the public prefehce is abated, 
that he is left without reftraint to his cool reflec- 
tions, the poet ha^ taken care not to outrage his dia- 
ller by divefling himl of human nature ; but we 
iee thofe flru^les, \fiiich miift neceffarily pais 
through the mind of tHfe greateft man upon fo ex- 
traordinary an dtc^fibft. Here he is nbt without 

natural 
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' natural fears ; but has a fpirit in his moft deliberate 
moments to overcome them. His principal motive 
is the public good ; though he isalfonot inienfible 
to the fame, which muft accompany fo meritorious 
an adion. 

— — Lo! thy country calls. 
O facred voice I hear thee ! at that found 
Returning virtue brightens in my heart; 
Fear vanifhes before her. Death, receive 
My unrelu£lant hand, and lead me on. 
Thou too, O fame, attendant on my fall. 
With wings unwearied Ihalt protefl: my tomb» 
Nor time himfelf (hall violate my praife. 

R I. V.229. 
Cold men have confidered this fublime degree of 
that defire of praife, which is implanted in our na- 
ture, as a weaknefs: but it is certainly a part of 
Leonidas's charader to hold it in high efteem ; for 
as he has recourfe to it for the fu^^rt of his own 
mind, fo in his firft fpeech to his followers on their 
arrival at Thermopylae he excites them to ^Sk with 
their utmoft vigour upon the fame motives. 

— ^You, my valiant friends. 
Now roufe the gen'rous fpirit, which inflames 
Your hearts, now prove the vigour of your arms: 
That your recorded anions may furvive 
Within thebreaftsof all the brave and free. 
And found delightful in the ear of time. 
As long as Neptune beats the Malian bay. 
Or thofe tall clifis ere£t their {haggy tops 
Sp near toheav'n, your nionuments of fiune. 

B. 2. v. 158. 
F2 In 
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In his family another part : of bis charadlcr ap- 
pears. He is there tender and affedionate^ but ftill 
able to fupprefsthe fecret motions of his qwp heart, 
when it was neceflary for infpiring his queen with 
fpirit to fupport a calamity unavoidable. And ac- 
cordingly, he does in part raife and calm her mind. 
Bat when the fudden warning for his departure 
has renewed her grief, that The faints in his arms, 
and he is left, as it were, alone to himfelf ; he 
breaks out into a degree of tcndernefs, that fhews 
all his foregoing refolution to be the efFeft of true 
fjrmn^fs of mind, not of infenfibility. 
She fmks. On ev'ry fide his children prefs,- 
Hang on his knees, and klfs his honour'd hand. 
His foul no longer ftruggles to confine 
Its ftrong compunction. Down the hero's cheek, 
Down flows the manly forrow. Great in woe 
Amid his children, who inclofc him round. 
He (lands indulging tcndernefs and love 
In graceful tears. When thus with lifted eyes 
Addrefs'd to heav'n : Thou ever-living pow*r. 
Look down propitious, fire of gods and men. 
And to this faithful woman, whofe defert 
May claim thy favour, grant the hours of peace ! 
And thou, my great forefather, fonof Jove, 
O Hercules, negleft not thefe, thy race ! 
But fmce that fpirit, I from thee derive. 
Now bears me from them to refiftlefs fate. 
Do thou fupport their virtue ! be they taught. 
Like thee, with glorious labour life to grace. 
And from their father let them learn to die ! 

p. I. V.365. 
We 
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We next fee him before the general council of 
Greece. And here lie a(Ss a new part. In the 
Spartan council he Exerts a fpirit and vigour, that 
commands all who hear him ; but now he gives 
his advice with the moderation of one more dif- 
pofed to be direfted than authoritatively to influ- 
ence ^ aflTembly, . to whofe prudence the general 
ftatfesof the country had intj^ufted the <iondu6t of 
their affairs. 

He is next brought into the field, and fhewn in 
themidftof thofe dangers, to which for the public 
fervicc'iie had fo freely offered himfelf. And here 
the fanie rcfolution fuppdrts him to perform with 
the greateft coolnefs'dl the offices of a (kilful and 
prudent commander, to contemn in his laft hours 
every peril, and to meet his fate with no lefs firm- 
nefs than that, wherewith' he firft accepted of it at 
a diftancc in the council irf Sparta. 

Thus I think our author in his principal Gre- 
cian Wrofes, iand mdft eminerttly in Leonidas their 
fcader, has reprefented ^ith Angular ftrength, and 
truth, virtuous charadteTs of high fpirit fuperior 
to the greateft misfortunes ; which is an atchieve- 
ment, Plato thought the moft difficult of all poeti 
imitation *. 

!* "t ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ —■ 

h M nir^ <tvT$, i f(fJio]f ^^/j^e^' R?publ. 1. 10, 

F r SECTION 
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S E C T I O N V. 

Of the language of poetry. 

THE next thing to be confidered in an epic 
poem after the fable and chara^rs is the 
language. Ariftotle puts the merit of language in 
general upon the avoiding obfcurity and meannefs. 
Certainly nothing can excufe want of pcrfpicuity; 
fmce the firft intention of writing is tote un- 
derfiood. Obfcurity is occafioned, either whea 
the thoughts are exprefled defectively, or by am- 
biguities, by conftru£tions and rangement of the 
words, which the langu^e does not eafily admit, 
or laftiy by forced metaphors. But on the other 
hand, to raife the language above the ftyle of ordi« 
nary difcourfe it is neceflary to make ufe of meta- 
phors, and other tropes, as alfo of lefs common 
conftrudtions. For by thefe means of declining 
the mbft obvious forms of expre^n the language 
will receive grace and dignity. 

Critics, of note have placed the very eiTence of 
poetry in fuch an artificial turn of expreffion*. 

But 
" ■ ■ " -"- I 

* Ctft enquoi confifit h grand art di lafoifitJi dire 
fgwritmntfrifyui tout ce quUlU dit. Rapin R^ex. fur 
lapoetiqueen general. J. 29. 

■ U-nepmtritn i^^rimir/ur la Jctrn, f«' avecj^res, 
iiC Aubignac. 1. 4. ch. 7. 
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Bu T thefe methods of raiiing the language are 
alfo required in profe writings. Ariftotie gii^es 
much the lame precepts foriupportingand adorning 
the ftyle of profe with this reftri<^ion only, that 
the poetic diction admits of thefe lefs received 
^fprms of fpeech in a greater degree *. Therefore 
We muft go a little farther to d^etermine the qflen* 
,ti^ diiference between the ftyle of poetry and profe 
by cqniiderii^gtl^&particular intention of each kind 
of waiting. 

Anftotle would place the eflence of the art ip, 
inuta^nf. ^But this excludes all defcriptiye po- 
i^^.l li^Ad.accprdingly he dire£b the epic goet tt> 
i|itfo4uce his, characters, and wrjteindiak^e, js 
jr^iifch as poffible, for this reafon, tiiat, when tl^ 
^pget fpeaks hin^felf, he is not an imitator. Plato 
,has mpre juftly 4iftu%uiflied, that fome kin<is ^f 
{^p^ry confift wholly in imitation as tragedy and 
cppiei^iy, fome in narration only, where the pof t 
.ipq^ in his own perfon, as .o|ies, whereas ibme, 
as the tficj , cpatain a mixture of both %* 

rOti}frs fffvt this chara&eriftic, that the defigjn 
of an poetry Is to pleafe. Thus Hermogenes at* 
tempts to excufe Homer in reprefenting Jupiter 

F 4 under 

"-■ ... , . 

. ♦ Rhetor. L 3. c. 2. f Poetic, c. i . 
•wC-ri fUfJMiii' Ibid. c. 24. 

JiiLoci i/^o^' Rcpubl. 1.3- * 
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under a circurftftance unworthy ia 'divinity by iTay 
ing, that poetry chiefly intends to give delight *. 
And from Strabo we learn, that Eratofthcnes much 
earlier had afferted, that every poet dhrefted his 
whole view to ehtertain, not to irtftruft f . 

This notion of poetry feenxs to have given a very 
di(advantageous idea of it to men of a ferious turn 
of mind, who are apt to confider it merely as an 
amufement, or even more adapted to corrupt, than 
to improve the world. Plato under this pretence 
•charges the art with being exprefly appropriated to 
captivate and mifleadthe underftanding ;* eompiar- 
ing both poetry and oratory to the delicacies' cf 
cookery, where much left re^rd is had to the pre^ 
fervation of health, than to thl luxurious gratifica- 
tion of the palate f. But Horace has diftinguiflied, 
that the defign of poetry may either be to inftruft, 
Qt to entertain (. Some kinds indeed are chiefly 
intended to entertain, fuch as fonnets, feftival odes, 
georgics, and other kinds of defcriptive poetry. 
And thefe fpecics ought certainly to be ranked a- 
mongft the principal of thofe arts, whereby the 
natural enjoyinents of human life are hnproved. 
For if lofty woods, fpacious gardens^ and fiimptuous 

buildings 

De form, orat 1. L; c. 6. 

Jk^Ka^ictt' Geogr.l. i. p. 15. 
, t In Gorff. 

|( Autfrodejft 'voitmty au$^deU^ar$ foittt. Vft Art. 
poet. v. 333. 
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buildings are reafonable means of enjoyment, ah 
art, that can raife in our minds pleajling images of 
thefe, and other obje£b of delight in iht abfence 
of thofeobje^, muft deferve a fuitable place in our 
efteem. Human life is divided between what is u- 
fually called bufinefs andpleafiire. The happihefi 
of men depends chiefly on providing for the nece(^ 
fary demands of nature, and obeying the diAates of 
our ferious afiedions foAyards our family, friends^ 
and Country ; Confequently fuch purfuit$ demand 
the.grolsof our time; and all other perfoiial gtati- 
ficatiohs ought to give place to thefe. But as the 
lirft engage us in a courfe of laborious applications 
without intervals of relaxation and pleafing diver- 
fions it will be difficult to fupport that chearfiilneii 
of mind, which is requifite towards fuccefj in our 
mof): imjpbrtant concerns. Thofe poetic amufe* 
ments therefore, which promife no more thail relief 
from the fadgues of bufinefs, are far from being un* 
profitable, or the leafl urtworthy of diligent culti- 
vation. But as the part of poetry, which relates 
to humaA life, and the cdnduA of men', is however 
of a miich more noble kind ; we mufl here endea* 
vour to efhiblifh fuch a chara^leriflic of the art, aft 
may cbiiipreheitd the whole compafs of it. ' 

Fracaftorius ^ has attempted this in terms, which 
are certainly general enough; but they have little 
meaning. According to him, whereas the orator, 
hiftorkn, or other prole author can be cbnfidered 



* In dialog, de Poetic. 
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as writing well only with re^d tofome particular 
intention, the poet alone can belaid to write well 
finiply, and without any limitation. 

Strabo in oppofitionto the affertion of Eratofthe- 
nes above mentioned * fays, the ancients confidered 
^poetry as a kind of philbfophy intended for inftruc- 
tion, butadds, inconjunftion withgivingpleafure f. 
Ariftptle bas SL fimUar exprefSon in bis definition 
ofti;^edy, that it is to be accompanied iS'v^fjd^'f^ 
dJiytfi^ vf\X\i a pleafifig l^guage^ but means no 
jpiore, tjian.that it have the grateful harmony of 
{loeticnumbers^;. If Strabo's words.are underftood 
in this fenfe, they contribute nothing to our prefent 
inquiry : bjut in any more extenfive ineaning, fince 
aill writers have ceJTfainly a defign to pleafe their 
i^a^4Pfs, .which is neceflary to gain their attention, 
wbi^e .we -are.npt to|d, upon what particular prin- 
■ciple the poet proceecls'/pr this end, we are ftjU 
left ignorant of the ^eni^e of the art. 

Xpdeed a .c|ear and diflind id^ of the (pecific 
^^a;:ence between the poet and profe writer is |iot 
labe^iepr^fented in any fuch general terms. This 
jjiifier^nce depends upon the expreis niake of the 
juin^n mind. By the underftanding we receive 
knowledge ; by that.fenfibility of the mind, which 
3Mre h^ve aljoye || confidered under the name of 
temper, 

*,pag. 72. ^ ^ 

+ Tovuo^vvov «A* at ^ho^AQifsKoa^fi^ mtt h%yv<n 

iJ^Mff. Gcogr. 1. I. p. 15. 
X Poet. c. 6. II pag.12. 
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temper, we are affeded with fomc degree of plea-* 
fure or difguft from almoft every obje£b. And as 
the firft intention of writing and Ihidied difcourfe 
was to form the manners of mankind, to prevail on 
thein to unite in fociety, and to infpire them witb 
efloem and emulation of adions ufeful to others ; 
fo to fix the.attention of an uncultivated race it 
was not only neceflary to gain the ear by the har- 
mony of poetic numbers, but alfo, as much a3 pof- 
fible, to work upon the paiSons. When mankind 
became improved, .a .more particular record of paft 
anions, and a more.diftifl^ diii:iiffiQao£ opinions 
came in ufe. For tiiefe fubje^ niore ^Xfvdly de- 
iigned to inform the underfbadiilg > ftile was 
chofen .unGonfined by the meaCur^. of v^fe. I 
think therefore we may thus difti«gHifii:t]»B<:fffiq^ 
of poetry And profe, that profe primarily pr<qwfes 
tp imftrud the undejrfbnding» andppQ^ > to^i^^id: 
theteo^per. 

IxloAot here somny that aU pipfemiling muft 
be fimply dida£Uc, or that the poet muft never ap* 
ptar to inftruft by defign ; but that the poet is al- 
ways 'to remember, tiiat his office is "to ■ exhibit 
condnually*ienfible images of things, and the -wri- 
ter or fpeaker in profe, that he is addreffing himfelf 
to the rational iaculty. Though orotorsdo often ex- 
patiafee ^)on iuk^e&s iiftUod : to mo:^ tjie p^ffionst 
and on tfaoieoccalions make (uch- an ^numeratioii 
bfpatticuhrs, wiiereb3rthe knage-orpj^ure of the 
^ing defcribed may break in upon the mind of 
the Nearer with goeatpr bijgfatni^&^wdjrorce^ yet 

lK¥i€in!i^. 
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LonginUs has jadicioufly diftirtguilhed between the 
defign of poetic and oratorial imagery ; that the 
fc6pe of the firft is ever to ftrike the imagination, 
whereas a greater degree of evidence is the proper* 
intention of the latter*. 

Indeed upon this principle we may judge of the 
difference between all poetic arid profe defcriptions; 
For example, if the hiftorian defcribe a river, a 
mountain, or a country, he ought to mention 
chiefly thofc circumftances, which may make, 
what he tels afterwards to fay of them, underftood ; 
but the poet nraft draw a pifture of the thing by an 
enumeration of fuch particulars, as would ftrike 
the eye or other fenfes of a perfon prefent. In giv- 
ing fuch images or pictures, the great art of poetic 
defcriptioh tonfifts. 

ITponthiisgFdiind Hex*mogenes remarks, that a 
ihinute -entrance into particulars is required in 
poetry, which in hiftory would appear trifling, or 
ait beft indi^&te a degree of funplicity quite void 
ofart+. ' % 

■ ■ ■ If 

*? J*' ivhb2P4<iv<£^yetA' Lohgin. dci S4^f S^ 14. 
4fd KannSf Kxt ov J'hva 4* /fifv« euTi^fri Jmn,* 

^v ^o6\oi-n tW hotieif ^-fifer- Dc Form. orat. 

1.2. CfO^ 



If we^xaoiine fome of the ftrongeft of the dev 
fcriptigns in Homer, we (hall find, they ftrike us, 
not by any artificial, or unexpected turn of expref- 
fion, but purely by the fimplip enumeration of the 
circumftances, which would firft and principally 
aifeA a beholder, and that the true excellence of 
his di£Uon confifts in the choice; of fuch words^ as 
are fitted to exprefs thpfe circumftances moft fully, 
and moft diftindtiy. 

*n</*07% ^i/uappoi m-mual koo}* o^ea^t piprTB< ' 

tZ'j J^i 71 TJiKoffi /fTiDy %P ipsffDf Ik/^vb ^otum *. 

IJ- A. 4S?- 

jlebitt <r4 t' AJ^Ttii A^e^' >49r,flfi «r4 m pfipjft 'froi- 
iw«K t- ^ ^*- ©• 55S' 

r ■ • 

* As when two winter torrents nifhing from great 
fountains down the kills througji rocky channels into 
the vale, where they dafh together their impetuous 
flreamsy that the ihephprd hears the found afar off a* 
mong the mountains— —r 

f As when in the havens the ftars (hine with full 
brightnefs rQUQd the refpl(?ndent moon, the air bejii^ 
ferene and broke away from the very fkies, that all (he 
cminencies, crags, and woody dales among the hil)s be-^ 
come confpicuoos, and the heart of the iheph^rd r^? 
joiccs— — 
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*PnSf^ iearit^ o^jiCffp df»iJ^§h 5;^^7tt «irfiif, 
^t'li r iiHxSlotivKm *miTi}tti, Klvrkn^k !^*v'jriv7S 

Biffhrukf" T071 /' «77 xi/Afr^7«i9 iajvi4Avoi Tsf *. 

II. N. 137- 

11.0.624. 

di t' h^ccpov YApeth (jti}iLV upsn ^mauvm 
Ad'TrJHtnv' -mmt tH mrpmof et^f^TJ Ootvovt 
Keti T iyt\t\Jiv taaip ami Kpim (mkavvJ^^v 
Aei'^ovm ^AwojHOiy A£pt^ffiv (jA\ctv ii/f^^ 

II. n. 156. 
A 

" ■ -m .1.1 , .. 

* As a dcftrulftive ftone, when a winter torrent in- 
creafed by iroxnenfe rains has loofened the holds of the 
rugged fragment, is driven from the fummit of fome 
rock» and nies by lofty bounds with force irrefiflable 
to the plain, while the woods re-eccho ; but there flops, 
however impelled on before. 

t As when a billow generated by the winds ruihes 
with violence into a fhip, the whole veffel is covered 
with foam« the dreadful blafl: roars in the fails, and 
the hearts of the mariners tremble, but joft efcapiog 
Tfeath 

X Like ravenous wolves of immenfe ipirit, who after 
feaiiing on a l^rge horned ftag, which they had made 

their 
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A fimUar fimpMty a^jp^rs in thefif defcriptions 
of Virgil. 

^uatis popukfl moerens Philomela fub unA^d 
Amijfos quar^ifu'r feetUSj qt^ds iwru's ariator^ 
Obfirvansj ntdo impliimifs det/a:^', dftUa 
FUt mSiemj ratho^e fed^nt ttsiferaKU carnlm 
Integrate et mdejlis late Uca quiflthus implet'^. 

Georg. 1.4. V.5H. 
/ffr, uhi £sjeSfas mdliSj avulfaque faxis 
Saxa videsy mijloque tmdarifmpul'Oerefumumy 
NeptuHus nturosj nia^qUe mata tridenti 
Fundamenta qua tit j fotctmque afedibus iirhem 
Emit: hicjuho Scaa'sfawffi^potfas 
Prima tenet ; fmmnfue fureris a naifibus agmen 
Ferro acciiiifa i/ocdt: 

Jamfunimds drtes Tritoniay re/pice^ P'attas 
In/edit nitfibif effillgens^ et Gorgonefavd : 
Ipfe pater Danais anitkosj virefque fecutidds 
Snfficit J ipfe deds in DatdaHa fufcitat drma +. 

Ah, 1. 2. V. 608. 

their prey on the mountains, troop together to fome 
fountain with jaws diflained with blood, there ftand in- 
trepid, difchargine eore, and lapping, the furface of die 
watdr with expanckd tongaet, tili their fides diftend. 

* As Philomela moanin|; under a poplar ihade be< 
wails her loft young, which a relentlds oeaiant, ob- 
ferving their neft, had taken away yet unfledeed ; ihe 
laments all the night, and fitting on a branoi renews 
her piteous firain, and fills all around with her mourn- 
nil complaint. 

f Here, where, you fee piles of building oyerthrown^ 
wiui Acmes rent from ftones^ and fmoke waving with 

mingled 
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Some of the moft (hining defcriptions in our 
greateft poet are delivered in a like funple form of 
expreffion. 

. Ife (^tan) hi$ woi>ted pri^e 

Soon recoUei^g, with hijgh words, th^t bore 
Semblance of worth, notfubftance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and difpelFd their fears. 
Thep ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear'd 
His mighty ftandard. That proud honour clajm'd 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall, 
Who forthwith from the glittering ftaff unfurl'd 
Th* imperial ?nfign, which full high advanced 
jSbone like a meteor ftrj^ami^g to th^ wind 
With gems and golden luftre rich emblaz'd. 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial found;s ; 
At which the univerfal hoft up fefit 
A (bout, that tore hell's concave, and l^eyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the air 

With 

mingled duft, there Neptune (hakes the walls and the 
foundations loofened by his vaft trident, rooting up the 
whole citv from its feat. Here vindictive }uno in arms 
has (eizedupon theScxan gate, and f(in6us calls her 
afibciate bands, from their (hips. Now behold Tri- 
tonian Pallas on the fumnut or the citadel in a ra- 
diant cloud, and with her direful Goi'gon. Jupiter 
himfelf fupplies the Greeks with fpirit and fuccefsful 
ftrength ; himfelf ftirs up t)|e gods againft the Trojan 
furms. 
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With orient colours waving ; with them rofe 
A foreft huge of fpears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and ferried fliields in thick array 
Of depth immeafurable. Anon they move 
In perfefl: phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorders, fuchasrais'd 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old 
Arming to battel, and inftead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmov'd 
With dread of death to flight, or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and Ywage 
With folemn touches troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguiihand doubt, and fear, and forrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov'd on in filence to foft pipes, that charm'd 
Their painful fteps o'er the burnt foil. And now 
Advanced in view they ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazling arms in guife 
Of warriors old with ordered fpear and (hield 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. 

Paradife loft, B. i. v. 527, 
Two of far nobler fhape, erefl: and tall. 
Godlike ere6): ! with native honour clad 
In naked majefty feem'd lords of all. 
And worthy feem'd ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious maker fhone. 
Truth, wifdom, ian£iitude fevere and pure 5 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. 
Whence true authority in men. Thoi^b both, 
O " - N#t 
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Not eqiial) as their fcx not equal feem'd. 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 
For foftnefs (he, and fweet attradlive grace ; 
He for Grod only ; ihe for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye fublime declar'd 
Abfolute rule ; and hyacinthin looks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluftring, but not beneath his (boulders broad. 
She, as a veil, down to the flender vraift 
Her unadorned golden treiTes wore, 
Difhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
As the vine curls her tendrils, which imply'd 
Subjedion, but requir'd with gentle fway. 
And by her yielded, by him beft received. 
Yielded with coy fubmiffion, modeft pride. 
And fweet, relu£tant, amorous delay. 

lb. B. 4- V. 288. 
As one, who long in popubus city pent. 
Where houfes thick and fewers annoy the air. 
Forth iflfuing on a fummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
Thefmell of grain, of tedded grafs, or kine. 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ibund. 
If chance with nymph-like ftep fair virgin pais. 
What pleafing feem'd, for her now pleafes more. 
She moft, and in her look fumsall delight. 

Ibid. B. 9. v. 445. 

I have been thus particular in thefe inftances to 

ihew, that the efTence of poetry confifts not in high 

figures^ or gaudy phrafes. For it is very evident, 

I that 
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that the poetic fpirit of all thefe pafTages is little 
owing to what few figurative expreffions may be 
found in them, but to thediftindl and lively enu^ 
meration made, though in fimple terms, of the cir- 
cumftances accompanying the thing defcribed. A 
pomp and clatter of founding words, where care i9 
not taken to preferve a clear meaning in them^ 
however they may amufe a negligent reader, ferve 
only to darken the pi£hire intended to be drawn in* 
ftead of brightening it. Figurative phrafes anfwer 
very often in poetry, as well as in profe, no better 
purpofe than to cloak over obfcurity in our ideas. 

The efTence of poetry confifh fo much in mak« 
ing a due impreffion upon the imagination, that a 
fmgle wordproduSive of that eSe^y fuch as nudus 
ardy fere nudus* y (hall give a poetic turn to 
Che plainefl thought. Whatever artifice may be 
afcribed to fuch expreffions from their being figu-^ 
rative, I think it manifefl, that none of thefephraies 
receive their poetic air from thence, but from their 
raifing in the mind a fenfible image of the a£tion 
referred to. As it is by this, that the poet diflin* 
guifhes himfelf from the writer in profe ; whatever 
be the flyle, whether proper or figurative, where* 
with this is performed, it is equally the language 
of poetry. 

Upon this, principle b founded, that more fre- 
quent ufeof epithets in poetry, than what is allowed 
G 2 to 

• Virg. Georg.l. i. I. 299, 
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to the profc writer. It feems to have been fo much 
thedefign of the firft poets to give fenfiblc images 
of things, that they would annex epithets to the 
commoneft objcds, even though they denoted but 
very inconfiderable circumftances. Hence yLhoi. 
Kivichv *> jAia (itKxtvK +, fjumtyt^ i'T'^ot t, and the 
like. In Homer himfelf thefe epithets are in con^ 
tinual ufe. And his authority has obtained the 
fanftion of the greateft critics for this pradlice. 
Quintilian fays, that the poetsmake a more frequent, 
and lefs referved ufe of epithets, than the writers 
or fpeakers in profe : for with the poets it is enough, 
fays he, that the epithet agree with the word, 
to which it is annexed ; but in the orator, unlefs it 
have fome diftinfl: effeft, it is thought fuperfluous ||. 
Ariftotle alfo allows fuch epithets to be very proper 
in poetry**. Boileau has attempted to defend the 
ancient poets in the ufe of thefe trifling epithets, 
when applied to peribns,byfuppofmg them intended 
in lieu of a furname +f , But he feems to have for- 
got, that the like are applied to other things alfo. 

And 

* white milk. 

f the black ground. 

i horfes with uncloven hoofs. 

K Eo (i^iS-ftTw) foet^ et/requtnfius, et liherius utun^ 
tur : namque Hits fatis eft c(m<venire nierboy cut afponitur ; 
it ita denies aibi^ €t humida ^uina in his non reprehen-- 
duKfwr : apud eratwem^ nifi alipdd efficitur^ redundat. 

. .. ft Un€faiU fasrtgardir as e^thUesy qt^illeurdonni^ 
€imme de-fimples efithetes^ mais comme des ej^ce dejur^ 
nm, qui iesfwt Qwnoitri. Reflex, fur Longin. Refl. 9. 
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And it is evident, that Virgil has with judgment 
been fparing in every kind of thefe fupernumerary 
epithets. It is certainly now expected, that epi- 
thets in poetry, as well as in profe, (hould be ufed 
with particular defign. Notwithftanding which, 
we often meet in modem writers with fuch, as con- 
tribute little more than thofe before mentioned to- 
wards improving the reprefentation of the thing, 
they are applied to, and pafs upon us only by ap» 
pearing more fhidied, and farther fearched for. 
But to determine the juft meafure for the ufe of 
epithets in poetry, I think we may allow them ne« 
ver to be unfeafonable, when they will at all con- 
tribute to the enlivening the piSbure, or any way 
making a more forcible impreffion upon the imagi- 
nation. The poet's only care is to avoid being 
impofed on by founding words, which have no 
meaning conducive to thatefFe£t. 



HOWEVER though the primary intent of 
poetry is not inconfiftent with plainnefs of ftyle $ 
yet as figurative expreffions are ufeful both in tfa»t, 
and all other kinds of writing, let us now proceed 
toconfider, how hi the criterion, here delivered, 
for fetting the bounds between poetry and profe 
wiU enable us to determine by what greater liberty 
in the ule of fuch forms of fpeech the poet may 
diftinguifh himfelf from the profe author. 

The general realbn afEgned by Ariftotle for all 

deviations from the dire£l taoits of fpeech is die 

G 3 avoiding 
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avoiding meannefs, to which he obferves, that the 
words in common ufe, which are the moft appro- 
priate names of things, are fubjeft. 

The expreffions in ordinary difcourfe frequently 
labour under this defeft, that they are too general, 
and reprefent the thoughts but imperfeftly. They 
are alfo frequently incumbered with trifling re- 
dundancies. It is by avoiding fuch fuperfluities, 
and by a choice of words better appropriated to 
each idea, that the language of gentlemen is chiefly 
diftinguiflied from that of the people in a lower 
condition of life. But befides thefe imperfec- 
ions accompanying the moft familiar forms of 
fpeech, which it is neceflary for all writers to a- 
void ; there is alfo another caufe of diflike attend- 
ing many of the common words and phrafes. A^ 
fome thingscannot be named in exprefs terms with- 
out the cenfurc of indecency ; fo there are others, 
which under the circumftances, wherewith we or- 
dinarily confider them, appear of fo little account, 
that when we would raife a great idea from any 
uncommon circumftance of fuch objedb, it is al- 
moft neceflfary by fome artificial turn of expreflion 
to avoid their common appellation. I cannot il- 
luttrate this by a better example than from the 
poem before us. Hay and ftraw are fuch incon- 
fiderable fubje£fe; therefore the magazines of them 
in the camp of Xerxes are defcribed by periphrafis, 
as follows : 
: There at bis word devouring Vulcan feafts 

Qn all the tribute, wluch Thcflalia's meads 

Yield 
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Yield to the fey the, and riots on the heaps 
Of Ceres emptied of the ripen'd grain. 

^ B. 9. V. 114. 

This is a refinement, which feems to have ariien 
by time. In Homer we often find the commoneft 
things exprefled by their plain names. But when 
the firft writers became ancient, and many of their 
words fomewhat out of ufe ; it being, as 1 fuppofe, 
obferved, that under an unaccuftomed naitie the dis- 
agreeable impreiiion of the meannefs of the image 
did not fo ftrongly prefent itfelf, fuch lefs common 
words, and a more ftudied turn of phrafe became 
in fafliion upon thefe occafions. However this 
refervednefe may eafily be carried to excefs, and 
degenerate into an effeminate delicacy^ laywri* 
ters under unfurmountable difficulties in expref- 
fing their thoughts, and introduce into a language 
the greatefl poverty, of which the mofl judi- 
cious of the French writers in particular complain ♦• 
However I do not find, but the author we are cri- 
ticifing is Efficiently circumfpe<^ in this particu- 
lar. 

This care to avoid low words is more neceflary 

in the poet than in the profe writer. For by our 

G 4 criterion 

* La (langue) Francoife eji prtncifakment capricieufe 
fur les mots. Boil. Reflex critiq. furLongin. Refl. 9. 

Notre lanoue manque cTun grand nomhre de mots et de 
pbrafes^ if me femhle meme qtton fa genie et appawvrii 
depuis en<viron cent ans, en ifoulant la purifier. Reflex. 
fur la Rhetorique et fur la Poetique par Mr. de Fenelon 
Archfveque et Due de Cambray. §.3. 
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criterion whatever contributes to weaken the image 
is a capital dcfeft in poetry ; whereas the profe 
writer cannot without the charge of afFe£kation ap- 
pearto prefer anything to the inftru6ting the reader 
in his meaning. 

Besides this ufe of artificial forms of fpeech 
they often give additional energy to the thought. 
Thefe forms are ufually divided into tropes and fi- 
gures. Tropes vary the meaning of words by ufing 
them in a fenfe, to which they bear only fome re- 
lation more or lefs diftant from their original ac- 
ceptation. In the ufe of thefe confifts, what we 
now ufually call a figurative ftyle ; but the figures 
of the grammarians and rhetoricians do not change 
the proper fignification of words, but only clothe 
the thought, or the words and fentences in fome 
ftudieddrefs. All deviations of words, or of their 
conftruftion from common ufage are grammatical 
figures ; and every defigned affemblage of words ei- 
ther according to fome chofenr^mgement, or on ac- 
count of any other relation between them is com- 
preliended under the rhetorical figures of words ; 
whereas the other fpecies of rhetorical figures, 
where fome artificial turn is given to the thought, 
are called figures of the fentiment. 

But my defign is not to run over the numerous 
lift of tropes and figures. I propofe only to con- 
fider thofe, wherein the poet is moft diftinguifhed 
from the writer in profe. 

Aristo'tlb 
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AmsTOTLE recommends to the poet for Aip- 
porting the dignity of the ftyle the ufe of different 
dialeds, alfo the contracting, the lengthning out, 
and the compounding of words ♦. The three firft 
are almoft peculiar to the Greek language, which 
acquired thofe advantages from the number of in- 
dependent ftates, in which it was fpoke : for I ap- 
prehend the two latter to be fcarce any thing more 
than a part of the firft ; if Kfi had not in fome 
place or other been ufed in the days of Homer, or 
not long before for xfiOif, it is fcarce to be Imagined, 
that be would have been any more underftood than 
an Englifh poet, who fhould drop the latter fyllable 
of the word barley. The only particular, which 
in our lahguage bears any refemblance to this prac- 
tice of the Greek writers, is the ufmg ancient 
words, after they are begun to be difcontinued in 
difcourfe. As moft words are firft introduced into 
a language in familiar converfation ; fo their ufe 
continues in writing and fet difcourfes, when they 
begin to be left off in common : and as poetry is 
the moft ftudied and laboured kind of writing, 
words may very properly be continued there the. 
longeft. 

Farther a poet may pretty freely compound 
words in our language. Though this is a pra£lice, 
which all languages do not equally admit of. Which 
difference arifes from many fuch words being in 

fome 

♦ Poet. C, Z2. 
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fomc made ufe of in common difcourfe, in others 
not. This is moft eminently evident in the Greek 
language ; and our own is full of the like examples, 
fuch as day-light, fun-fliine, book-feller, rent-ga- 
therer, door-keeper, and numbers more : whereas 
the Latin language, and fuch of the modern, as 
have that tongue for their bafis, are much lefs ac- 
quainted with fuch compofitions excepting with 
the prepofitions only. This method of compound- 
ing words has been very freely ufed by fome of our 
pDets ; but of late more fparingly. And Ariftotle 
cbferves, that even in his language fuch compofi- 
tions were bcft fitted for dithyrambics, the moft 
rapturous and impetuous kind of ode *. Accord- 
ingly our poet has not very frequently ufed this 
Gompofition of words, though fome inflances are 
not wanting, fuch are heaven-afcending, wood-in- 
veloped, lone-wandering, and fome others. 

Another method propofed by Arifl:otle is the 
ufe of tropes f '- of which the metaphor demands 
our principal regard, being raore frequent than any 
other» as well in common difcourfe, as in all kinds 
of writing. Cicero obferves, that the firfl: ufe of 
metaphor feems to have been from neceflity, when 

words 

^ Teoy Ji ovoua.Ta>9 to, ajJJJ J^t^a (JtAKiVA dpfiiHet 
fgtifJi^f^^.CQif- Poet, c 22. 

t^i >84o®»^«f- Rhet- J- 3- c. 3. 
f Poet. c. 22. 
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words dire£Uy appropriated to the thing fpoke of 
were wanting*. The moft obvious method to 
fupply fuch defe£% is by making a comparifbn of the 
fubjeft in hand with fome other, in which a term 
is to be found expreffive, of what in this other fub- 
je&: is analogous to that in the firft, where the lan- 
guage was deficient. And to avoid tedioufnefs it 
is moft ufual, when the fimilitude between the fub- 
je£b is evident, to borrow fuch term without mak- 
ing the comparifon in form. Mr. Locke takes 
notice, that moft, if not all the words, whereby we 
cxprefs operations of the mind, were originally me- 
taphors from fenfible anions, fuch as apprehend^ 
imagine, retain, and the like f . 

But it frequently happens, where proper term^ 
are not wanting, that fuch borrowed words are 
preferable, either that the fubjeft, from whence 
thofe terms are taken, are more known, or are 
fuited to make a greater impreflionupon our minds* 
By this means no artifice of fpeech is better fitted 
for avoiding, what is either mean or in any other 
way offcnfive. 

Quintilian reduces metaphors under fixir heads J. 
Sometimes the terms proper to one animate a£lion 
are transferred to another, as 

Nor yet with falfhood arms his fraudful tongue, 

Leon. B. au v. 273. 
Another 

* Neceffitas genuit, vnfid coaffa, et anguftits, De 
Orator. 1. 3. c. 38. 
\ Of human under (landing* 1. 3. ch. i. 
X Inftitut. orat. 1. 8. c. 6. 
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Another fpecies is the like allufion made between 
difierent inanimate things. 

their hands 

Incircled wore a bracelet ftarr'd with gems. 

/ Ibid. B. 3. V. 284. 

A third is, when what is proper to living being? is 
cxpreffed by what belongs to things without life. 

her charms 

Divinely graceful {hone upon her grief 
Brightning the cloud of woe» 

lb. B.I. V. 272* 
The fourth is the reverfe of this, when anions of 
life and fenfe are afcribed to inanimate beings. 
This laftQuintilian obierves to be the boldeft, and 
alfo the fublimeft form of this figure *. Of this 
kind are 

■ ■ -darknefs flies. 
And ftreams of light proclaim the chearful day. 

B.9. V.I 39. 
Night fnatch'd her mantle from the ocean's breaft. 

Ibid. V. 107. 
Btfore him terror ftrides, gigantic death 
And deiblation at his fide attend 
With all the furies of infiitiate war. 

Ib,v. 48, 
It 



* Pr^cipueque ex bis oritur mira fublimitaSf quaaur 
d^cif ei froxime periculum tranjlatione tolluntur^ eum 
rebus fenfu carentibui adUm quendam et anims datnui. 
Ibid. 
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It is manifeft, no form of fpeech is more fuited 
than the metaphor to the dcfign of all poetry. For as 
this trope confifts in a comparifon of different fub- 
je6b, by the means hereof the poet will never be at 
a lois to furnifh upon every occaiion fuch images 
or conceptions, as are fuited to afFed the imagina- 
tion. 

Aristot LE under the name of metaphor com* 
prehends other tropes alfo * j concerning which we 
need not be particular. 

But the hyperbole deferves to be confider'd di- 
ftinftly. Quintilian calls it an ornament of the 
hardieft kind f. And an ancient treatife % by no 
means of finall account, whoever be the author of 
it, has animadverted upon this figure in much 
ftronger terms, when he fays the hyperbole is of all 
forms of fpeech the mofl frigid || j having before 
given us Theophraflus's definition, of what is to 
be called frigid in flyle, namely whatever exceeds 
the expreffion fuitable to the fubjciSl **. He brin^ 

for 

* MsTzt^ofii <^' ^r ovofial©- i^o}m €ti^o^$k, n 
iniij^f iJ^ S<r®-, » ami ^f Hi o?J®-, w im etM 
ia^J^&i w yATtiii AviKo^V' Poet. c.21. 

f HyperboUn audacioris omatus^ Sec. Inftitut. Orat. 
1. 8. c. 6. 

X mei^fpAiNveiflV bearing the name of Demetrius Pha- 
lereas. 

l^i^iTOcJii\!^oKiJ^uxd'r^™'^yT^^* 5- *a4. 

5. 114. 
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for illuftratlon a verfe of Homers where the horfes 
ofRhefus are faid to be whiter than fnow,and equal 
in fwiftnefs to the winds f . Againft which Julius 
Scaliger through the warmth of his zeal for Virgil 
has taken care to match a line of his favourite poet, 
where the hyperbole is ftill farther extended %. 

This opinionated critic triumphs in like man* 
ner, that the fwiftnefs of Erifthonius's horfes are 
exceeded by Camilla. They could run over (land- 
ing corn without breaking oiFthe heads, but (he 
without touching it ||. Whereas this in Homer is 
rather to be confidered as a fable, than as an hy* 
perbole, fmce the north wind was their fire. Nay 
though the line of Homer above mentioned, may 
ferve the critic's purpofe to explain his meaning; 
the poet has not ufed it improperly, fmce it was 
natural for Dolon, whofe words they are, to mag- 
nify in an exorbitant manner the information, 
whereby he hoped to purchafe his life. 

Virgil 



II. K. V.437- 

J Poetic. 1. 5. c. 3. ^1 candore ni*ves anUirent^ 
curfihus auras. 

In lliade ni'vem fuperant, ventos a quant y nofiri njev 
utrobique prajiantiores. 

H Ibid.*Ax^v W AvOfpi^uw xt^T^y •d-for* ovc/^xcc- 
7iB*A«f. Horn. 

lUa njel^aS^ fegttis per fumma volaret 

Gramina. Virg. 
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Virpl frequently indulges himfelf in the ufe of thb 
form of fpeech. In his firft ftorm no lels than four 
winds are brought together from all quarters of the 
heavens. This he has copied from the tempeft in 
the Odyffey of Homer *, a work which Longinus 
does not fcruple to charge with bearing the marks 
of old age : and though he mentions at the fame 
time this ftorm, and fome other paflages with ap- 
probation ; yet he does not, I think, wholly ex- 
empt even them from that cenfure ; unlefi we can 
fuppofe, he had no objection againftany part of the 
ftory of the Cyclops, which can fcarce be imagined 
of fo judicious a writer f. However there are (bme 
hurricanes, wherein the winds blow alternately 
from different points of the compals. But Virgil 
has enlarged upon his original. The united force 
of thefe winds drive the whole body of the fea from 
the loweft bottom %, and the waves are raifed to 
the very ftars||. The motion of the fea between 

Scylla 



Odyff. £. V. 295. 

+ Aijaf Ji Tttur* HK imhihn^fJMi r arrf *0<fi/as^^ 

^^jiivm* i^ r 'cfei'f KVKKaTja, jy rimv «?M»/ a/Aa 

X Jncubuere marit iotumque e fedibus imis 
Una Euru/que^ Notu/queruunty creber^ froc^Ks 
Jfricus. ^ncid. 1. i. r. 88. 

II J irtdem Aquihne frocetla 

Vtlum ad'yerfaftrityflu^u/qHC adfidtra uUtt. 

Ibid.v. 106. 
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ScyllaandCarybdis is ftill more magnified*. In 
like manner mount ^tna throws out volumes of 
flame, which brufli theftarsf. 

It is not to be fuppofed, that fuch exprei&ons, as 
thefe, are intended for a real reprefentation of the 
thing alluded to, but are rather a mark of the 
writer's finking under his own ideas, who for fear 
of coming (hort of his fiill conception refolves to 
exceed it. Accordingly Quintilian obferves, that 
the genuine ufe of the hyperbole is, when the thing 
fpoken of fo exceeds the common meafure or pro- 
portion, that words are wanting to exprefs it in its 
juft ftrength ; that then it is allowable to (ay too 
much, as it is better the expreffion ihould exceed 
than fall (hort of the conception J. However the 
fame Quintilian remarks, that there is no form of 
(peech fo apt to degenerate into aiFe£bition ||, the 
worft of all faults in writing **. 

Lucan 

* Toliimur in caelum curvato gurgite, et iidem^ 
SubduSuy ad manes imos defcendimusy unda. 

Ibid. 1. 3. V. 564. 
And 

rorantia fvidmus afira, lb. v. 567. 
+ Attollitque globos Jlammarumy etjiderahmhit, 

lb. 1. 3. V. 574, 

\ Cum res ipfa^ de qua ioquendum efi^ naturalem mo- 

dum excedii, Conccditur enim ampUus dicere, quia dicip 

quantum eft, nonpotejt ; meliu/qui ultra quam citraftat 

§ratio. Inftitut. Orat. 1. 8. c. 6. 

I Nee alia magis via in xajw^iIA{«fcv itur. Ibid. 
K/ax^ifAov vacatur quicquid efi ultra virtutem^ 
quoties ingentum judicio carets et J^cie bonifalUtur ; /> 
elequintia vitiorum feffimnm. Ib» c. 3 • 
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Xrucan has brought fuch winds together in a 
flonki, that the fea hangs in doubt, to which it 
{hall give way *. And while thefe are thus con- 
tdiding, who ihall command, he prefumes the 
oppofite winds were not idle, left the water 
fbould be blown quite awayf. Its motion, it 
feems, would have equalled that of the univerfal 
deluge, unleis Jupiter had kept down the waves 
by the clouds J. ' And the fate of the poor veflel 
in the midft of this fupernatural hurricane is 
very concifely expreffed. " The fails touch the 
" douds, and the keel the ground II /' This thought 
of mixing the water with the fkics a poet of our 
own has extended to abfolute burlefque, when he 
refembles whales, fpoutingout water, to fire-engines 
contrived by nature to be ready at hand for pre- 
venting any conflagration, to which the heavens 
might be expofed **. 

This form of fpeech being an obvious means of 
fupplying the defcd of a mere diflinft repref&ata- 

tion, 

• £t dubium fendety *vento cui concidat, ^equor. 

Pharfal. 1. 5. v. 602. 
\ Non Euri cejfaffe miftas, fion imbribus atrum 
^oliijacuijfe Notum /ub carcere faxi 
Crediderim ; cunSiofque folita dt parte ruentes 
Defendijfe fuas fviolento turbine terras i 
Sic pelagus manjlffe loco. Ibid. v. 608. 

J Ni/upen.Tt re^orfrejjijfet nubibus undas, I b . v. 6 2 6 . 
II Nubi/a tanguntur *veUs, et terra carina, lb. v. 6/J 2. 
** Like fome prodigious water-engine made 

To play on heav*n, if fireihould heav'n invade. 
Pr, Arth. B.2. v. 173, 
H 
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tlon, of what is great, is frequently ufed in common 
difcourfe. Of writings, the fublimeode, and iatyr 
admit of the boldeft hyperboles ; fuch exag^- 
rations agreeing well with the impetuous warmth 
of that ode, and being alfo a very fucce&fid means 
of expoiing follies, and exciting horror againfl 
vice, by reprefenting either in their extremes. 
Comedy alfo, for exciting laughter, admits of the 
ftrongeft expreffions of this kind *. 

Indeed to form an exzA judgment of poetic 
diftion, we ought to confider the feveral kinds of 
poetry apart ; for each requires a very diflerent 
manner of expreflion. 

Comedy, now mentioned, being an imitation of 
human life is ftill reckoned a fpecies of poetry, 
though through want of a fufficient variety of har- 
mony in our language we have difengaged it from 
any poetic numbers. And if we apply our charafte- 
liftictothisreprefentation of common life,we (hall 
find, that the only means, whereby the diftion can 
contribute towards giving a more lively image of 
the objedb prefented to us, confifts in the turn of 
the exprefEon, as well as of the thought being ac- 
commodated to the charader of each perfonage, fo 
that nothing may be wanting towards a perfedt 
refcmblance. Thus in comedy the language re- 
ceives its poetic air not by departing from the or- 
dinary forms of fpeech, but by keeping more clofe 
to them than in any other kind of writing. 
Tragedy , 
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Tjagedy, which imitates perfons of high condi- 
tion in their moft ferious affairs, requires a more 
^emn ftylc ; yet Ariftotle obferves, that though 
the firft writers of tragedy took great freedom in 
adorning their language, as this fpecies of poetry 
became more improved, it at length had rejefted 
all formsof^ech incongruous to difcourfe*. Cer- 
tainly nothing can well exceed the abfurdity of 
thofe ftudied metaphors, formal fentences, and 
long fimilies, we often hear from the modern ftage. 
This is to make the moftofFenfive kind of affeaation 
an ingredient in every charafter, byfliewing them 
follicitoustobepolifhedand refined intheirdifcourfe 
in the very midft of the dangers and diftrefles, with 
which they are fuppofed to be incompaffed. 

In all kinds of this imitative poetry the imagi- 
nation is more ftrongly affe£led in proportion as the 
imitation is more diftinft, and compleat. In de- 
fcriptive poetry the writer has fometimes another 
defign, not fo much to make an exad reprefenta- 
tion of the objefts defcribed, as to furnifh collateral 
images and reflexions. This is the great artifice^ 
whereby Virgil has adorned his Georgics, to com- 
pare continually, what befals inanimate fubjefts 
with animal life, and the adtions of brute animals 
with thofe of men +. 
Hj Of 

♦ Rhetor. 1. 3. c. i. 

•f- Exuerint fil<vefirem animam^ cut tuque frequently 
In quafcunque *voces artes, baud tarda Jequentur. 

Georg. 1. 2. V. f^r . 
Infurias ignemque ruunt ; amor omnibus idem, &'c. 

Ibid. 1.3. V. 244, 
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Of all kinds of defcriptive poetry the fublime ode 
requires the boldeft diftion j ftrength and a glar- 
ing brightnefs of expreffion being neceflary to fup- 
port this rapturous kind of verfe. 

In the defcriptive part of epic poetry all attempts 
towards pomp of ftyle ought fo to be moderated, 
that the image be never rendered in any degree 
indiftinft. 

In this I think Homer never fails. The fame 
diftinftnefs of conception, vrhereby he was enabled 
to fpecify every charafter with the exafteft pro- 
priety, accompanies him in all his defcriptions : 
the fhortcfl are like the iketches of a great mailer 
in painting, if the ftrokes are ever fo few, they are 
notwithftanding the principal. But what fenfible 
image can we form of the following defcription of 
thunderbolts forging under the hammers of the 
Cyclops ? 

"Tres imbris torti radios^ tres nubis aquofa 

Addlderant^ rutili tres ignis j et alitis Aujiri *. 

iEn. 1. 8. v-429. 
The dialogue part of epic poetry demands a man- 
ner of expreilion ftill more chafte refembling that 
of tragedy, according to a moft excellent pre- 
cept of Ariftotle, that the language ought moft to 
be laboured in the unadlive, that is the defcriptive 

parts 



Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more. 
Of winged fouthern winds, and cloudy (lore 
As many parts the dreadful mixture frame. 

Dry den's tranflat. y^^^z* 
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parts of the poem ; becaufe too fhining an expref- 
iion obfcures manners and fentiment *. 

Bl/T in every kind of poetry ftudied expreffioa 
is an art fo very obvious, that great care fhould be 
, taken to avoid excefs, v^rhich will ever have the ap- 
pearance of afFeftation. Cicero judicioufly re- 
marks, how foon this continual endeavour at a- 
dorning, and adding artificial graces becomes of- 
fenfive. He fays, the fame efFe<9: is here produced 
as in the objefls of fenfe, where thofe, which give 
the quickcft relifli, fatiate the fooneft. Nay that 
thefe colourings and artificial deckings in the ora- 
tor or poet fooner become diftafteful ; becaufe here, 
not only the ear, but the judgment alfo receives of- 
fence from afFe£ked ornaments f. This caution to 
avoid the appearance of oftentation is fo univerfelly 
received among the moft authentic critics, both 
ancient and modern, that it is almoft proverbial, 
that tlieperfeftion of art confifts in concealing it. 
The celebrated author of Telemachus has very 
ftrongly exprefled this neceffity of preferving a due 
fimplicity in poetry in his difcourfe, to which we 
H 3 have 

n^iotv hotyLm^ hi^nii vi^t ko.} twV J^iavoiocf' Poet. 

cf4- 

T ^tque eo eitius in oratoris aut in po'etof ctnctnnrs ae 
fiico offeniitur, qmd fenfus in nimia <voluptate natura, 
ncn mente fatianturi in fcriptis et in di^fis, non aurium 
folutn^ fed animi judicio etiam magij infucata vitia nof- 
cuntur, De Orator. 1. 3. c. 25. 
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lux'c above had an occafion to refer *. In particu- 
lar he fays, a poet fliould write entirely for the 
benefit of his readers without any appearance of 
fetting off himfelf To make a work tniely ex- 
cellent it is neceflary, that the author fliould fo 
forget himfelf, that the reader may forget him 
likewife, and have his attention engaged only on 
the fubjefl: f. 



N O poet is fo free from all kind of oftentation, 
and comes up fo fully to this charafter as Ho- 
mer. But to conclude, the fum of what has here 
been faid amounts to this, that the perfeftion even 
of a figurative ftyle confifts in its being free from any 
luxuriant and oftentatious pomp of words, or any 
afFeftation of pleafmg the ear unconne6led with the 
prmcipal office of fpeech, which is to convey our 
ideas with eafe, clearnefs and force. How far the 
diftion of the author, we have taken under exami* 
nition, comes up to this charader may in fome 
meafure be judged of by the following paflages. 
As o'er the weflern waves, when ev'rj' ftorm 
Is hufh'd within its cavern, and a breeze 
Soft-breathing lightly with its wings along 

The 

♦ Reflex, fur la rhetorique et fur la poetique. 

•f- Je demande un po'ete aimahle, froportiorme au com- 
mutt des hommes, ^^^f^If^ tout four euxy et rien pour lui, 
'-^fin qiiun owvragefoit fueritahletnent heau^ ilfaut que 
PAuteur ij oublie^ et me fermette de Poublier. J . 5, 
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The flackenM cordage glides, the Tailor's ear 
Perceives no found throughout the vaft expanfe ; 
None, but the murmurs of the Aiding prowe. 
Which flowly parts thefmooth and yielding main. 

B. I. V.89. 
As in ibme torrid region, where the head 
Of Ceres bends beneath its golden load. 
If on the parching ground a fatal fpark 
Fall from a burning brand ; the fudden blaze 
Increased and aided by tumultuous winds 
In rapid torrents of involving flames 
Sweeps o'er the crackling plain, and mounting 

high 
In ruddy fpires illumines half the fkies. 

B. 2. V. 167. 
——like the vaft Atlantic, when no fliore. 
No rock or promontory ftops the light 
Unbounded, as it wanders ; but the moon, 
Refplendent eye of night, in fulleft orb 
Throughout th* interminated furface thrown 
Its rays abroad, and decks in ihowy light 
The dancing billows. 

B. 2. V. 23^. 
—when the fong of Thracian Orpheus drew 
To Hcbrus* margin from their dreary feats 
The favage race, which Haemus wrapt in clouds, 
Pangaeus cold, and Rhodopeian fnows 
In blood and difcord nursM ; the foothing Arain 
Flow'd with enchantment through their ravifh'd 

ears: . 
Their fiercenels melted, and amaz'd they learn'd 
H 4 The 
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...-The facredlawsof juftice, which the bar^ -• 
. Mixt with the mufic of his heav'nly. firing. " -1 
' B. 4. V. 35^2* 

— — One firft appear'd 
In fervile garb attir'd ; but near his fide 
A woman graceful and majeftic flood ; • . - ' 
Not with an afpefl: rivalling the powV - 
Of fatal Helen, or the wanton charms 
Of Love's foft queen ; but fuch as far excellM, 
Whatever the lilly blending with the rofe 
Paints on the cheek of beauty foon to fade ; 
Such as exprefs'd a mind, which wifdom rul*d. 
And fweetnefs tempered, virtue's purefl light 
Illumining the countenance divine. 
Yet could not footh remorfelefs fate, nor teach 
Malignant fortune to revere the good. 
Which oft with anguifh rends the fpotlefs heart. 
And oft aflbciates wifdom with defpair. 

B. 6r vw 32. 
T o the hoflile camp 
With flcps compos'd and filent down the pafs 
The phalanx moves. Each patient bofomhufh'd 
Its flruggling fpirit, nor in whifpers breath'd 
The rapt'rous ardour, virtue then infpir'd i 
But all await the moment doom'd to give 
The Barb'rous millions to their deathful flcel : 
So lowring clouds expanding from the north 
Awhile fufpend their horrors, deftin'd foon 
To blaze in lightnings, and to burfl in florms. 

B. 8. 1.414. 
A* 
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As in fome fruitM dime, which late hath known 
The rage of winds and floods,when now thefiorm 
Is heard no longer, and the deluge fled. 
Still o'er the wafted region nature mourns 
In melancholy filence ; through the grove 
With proftrate glories lie the fctely oak * ■ 
And elm uprooted, while the plains are fpread 
With fragments fwept from villages .o%itfarown|^ 
And round the paftures flocks an4^^fe|ds are caft 
In weltring heaps of death. ; .« 

/3^fl« V. a88. 
As, by th' excelling architeSi difpps'd 
To ihield fome haveqi a ftupehdous mole 
Fram'd of the gcoveaoflijBvry's mingled ftrength 
In ocean's bofom penai^tes afar ; 
There ftands the pride of art againft the weight 
Of feas, unmov'd, and breaks the whelming 
fui^. Ibid. V. 326. 
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SECTION VI. 

Of verfification. 

WH AT has made many too fond of high 
figures, founding epithets,, and laboured 
conftni^lions, I imagine, is their not being duely 
apprized of the power of numbers ; whereas a 
juft and harmonious meafure of verfc will give 
fufficieht grace or dignity to the moft unafledled 
dii^ion. 

It muft be confefled, that all the modern lan- 
guages fall infinitely ihort of the ancient in this 
point. Both the Greek and Latin tongues, even in 
difcourfe, affigncd for the pronunciation of each 
fyUable an exaft meafure of time, in fome longer 
and in fome fhorter, and fo varioufly intermixt 
thofe two different meafures in the fame word, as 
furnifhed nvcans for that variety of Verfification, to 
which we are altogether ftrangers. Thefe mea- 
fures were of fuch efficacy in thofe languages, that 
the adjufting their periods to fome agreeable ryth- 
mus, or movement by an apt fucceffion of long and 
fliCfft fyllablcswasconfidered in oratory, as an art of 
great importance towards the perfedion of eloquence. 
In our language this feems to be fcarce thought 
of J though, perhaps, what we commonly call 
fmoothnefs of ftyle is in part owing to fomething 
analagous, namely fuch a rangementof the words, 
whereby the fyllables follow one another with a 

free 
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free and eafy cadence. But in relation to the an- 
cient verfe, as we find fome of their meafures very 
harmonious to our ear; fo there are others, which 
appear in reciting lame and defe£tive. Of the 
firft kind are the iambic, trochaic, da£fylic, ana- 
pseftic, and fome other meafures ; of the latter are 
the generality of their odes. This difference does 
notarifemerdy fromtheimperfedl manner, where- 
with we may be fuppofed to pronounce thofe lan- 
guagies; for Cicero h:^ (aid the fame, that the 
greateft part of the Lyric verfe, when it is not 
fimg, is fcarce diftinguilhable from profe *. In- 
deed the caufe of this difference is very evident. 
In (peech the fimple proportion of two to one is moft 
natural to be obferved between the length of the 
longer and ihorter fyllables. And thofe meafures, 
which appear harmonious in reading, are divifible 
according to this proportion either into common or 
treble time, as tunes are divided in the modern 
muiic ; the dadylic and anapaeftic meafures move 
in common time, the iambic and trochaic accord- 
ing to the treble : the other meafures are not di- 
vifible in that manner. And if we inquire, how 
thefe movements, irregular in reading, could ber 
fitted to- muiic ; we fliall find one of thefe two 

meansr 

* EJfe in oratione numerum qmndam non eft difficik 
e^gnofceref^c. Sedinverfibus res eft apertior : quanquam 
itiam a modis quibufdam^ cantu remoto%foluiaejfe'videatur 
oratio; maximeque id in optima quoq^eeorum ftietarttm^ 
qui XveiKfii ^ Gracis nominantur^ quos^ cum cantu J^o* 
k^Viriip mida f^fm remanet oratio. Orator, d. 55, 
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means ncceflary for that purpofe, either by interpo-' 
fing rafts or paufes to fupply the meafure, where 
deficient, or by taking fome liberty with tliefylla- 
bles, fo as upon occafion to vary the common pro- 
portion between the longer and the fliorter. Saint 
Auftin has written a treatife exprefly to reconcile 
the various meafures of the ancient verfe with the 
principles of . mufic ; and whenever any verfes 
are compofed of feet confiftingof different nieafures 
of time, he endeavours to fill up the incomplete 
meafures by the affiftance of paufes only *. 

To render the Sapphic verfe more agreeable to 
our ear we ufually corrupt it toward a da£tylic 
meafure, and read it too nearly after this manner, 

jam fads terris nivis atque dira f. 
- Salinas, an early author among the modern wri- 
ters upon mufic, gives us both a Spanifli and an Ita* 
1 ian tune compofed up on this move men t, and obfer ves 
that the ecclefiaftics were accuftomed to fing fap- 
phic hymns to the fame.||. 

This verfe Saint Auftin divides into feet thus, 

jam Jatis terris nivts atque dira J, 
where the firft foot contains but five meafures of 
time, whereas the reft are fix compleat. This de- 
ficiency he fupplies by placing a paufe equal to one 
meafure of time after the firft foot. And his me- 
thod agrees very well with this particular verfe, 
and the whole ftanza to which it belongs, could 
the 

* la lib. de Muf. 1. 3. c. 8. f Horat. Carmin. 

]. 1. od. 2. H In lib.de Mufic. 1. 6. c. 19. % la 
lib. de Mufic. 1. 4. c. 1 3, 14. 
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the rangemcnt of notes in the laft foot be allowed 
upon the principles of mufic in fuch a movement, 
as this. But according to a limitation, he himfelf 
lays down, and is certainly agreeable to common 
ienfe, that the paufe muft neceflarily be placed 
after the end of a word ♦, this method of reducing 
the Sapphic verfe to an harmonious movement is 
infufficient. For in this verfe it is no way necef- 
fary that the word terminate always in this par- 
ticular place. This is evident by the following 
lines of the fame ode, 

Et fuperjeSfo pavida natarunt. 

Alfo Littore Etrufco violenter undis. 

In dejeSftmi monumenta regis, 
Salinas propofes to divide this verfe into a move- 
ment proportioned out by five meafures of time f. ' 
But as this is a divifion wholly unknown to the 
modern mufic, and I think fcarce confiftent with 
muilcal rythmus ; fo it labours under the fame de- 
feft of requiring refts, which often fall in the mid- 
dle of words. According to him the movement is 
thus divided, 

Jamjatis i err is nivis at que dira. 
a reft being fuppofed after the fecond foot, or bar^ 
according to the prefent language of mufic, and an- 
other at the end. But in this line 

O 

* 1. 4. C. 1 4. Sileri autem opcrtet f::7i niji iibl terni- 
natur fars Qrafhms, f 1. 6. c. 19. 
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. , Venus J repna Cmdi^ Papbiqtti * 
. the firft of thefe refts divicto a word y and fir alio 
ipill the latter, whenever the verfe ends in the mid- 
dle of a word, of which we have Ibme fewinftanccs 
in this kind of ver&. 

The Sapphic verfe admits of fome variety in its 
numbers ; for though the fourth fyllable of this 
verfe is ufually long, yet Hephaeftion obferves, that 
iti$ fometimes (hortf. And Salinas endeavours 
to reduce this latter form of the verfe alfo to mufit, 
but with as little fuccefs as in the other J. 

Perhaps it is not poffible to divide this kind of 
verfe into a regular movement without the other 
method above propofed of giving additional length 
to fome of the long fyllables. And that fuch li- 
berty in varying the length of the fyllables was 
taken by the ancients in accommodating their verfe 
to mufic feems nearly to be certain, from what A- 
riftides Quintllianus informs us, that inmuficth^ 
made ufe of four different meafures of time, namely 
not only double but treble and quadruple alfo o( 
thelhortefty. 

Of this, I think, there could be no pretence to 
doubt, did not this author talk nonfenfe afterwards, 

whe n 

• Hor. Carmin. 1. i. od. 30. 

t Uiei MiT/3ftjy. C. -afe* # KetT diVHti^HAV iAl^iVf* 

X 1.6. c. ,9. * '^^ 

II ^^eJL M\iajm 1- l. p. 33- eru>9/l®- Ji cjt Xep^©" 
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ivhen he endeavours to make out four meafures of 
tiaie in verfe alfo, by:fuppoiing that as the loi^ 
vowel is twice the meafure of the (hoit one, fo a 
ihoft vowel ihould be confulered as^ of twice the 
length of a confonant ; for this notable rea^, that 
any Ihort vowel joined to anther makes it long, as 
much as when two coniqnants follow it ; whereas 
a confonant having no Ibund of itfelf, cannot with 
the leaft propriety hav^aay meafure of time afcribed 
to it *• • But this writer i^ apt to amufe himfelf with 
fanciful reiemhiances ; and having firft imagined I 
Jcnow not what analogy between thefe four mea-* 
fures of time, and the four diefes, into which a 
tone was confidered asdiviiible, he muft needs try 
at makii^ out the like in relation to words. 



S A L IN A S indeed f propofes ftill ajK)ther regu^ 
lation of lapphics by four meafures of tune, which 
require»a reft at the beginning of each verfe, and 
at the fifth fyllable alfo,.as in his firft method: 
though every fuch fcheme is infufficient s for in 
Sappho^s own verfesthis fyllable falls very frequently 
in the tntddle of a word. But a particular exami- 
nation of the ode meafures is foreign to our prefent 
defign; and it is extreme difficult, if not now im- 
pofl^le to determine with much certainty In rela- 
tion to the tunes of the ancient odes. 

All verfe intended for rehearfal confiib of thofis 

%ecies of meadires, which' are dire£Uy divifible 

into ^ 

* Ibid. p. 45. f 1.5. c.^9. 
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into a miiffcal movement. ^ The nfioft common of 
.thefe are the iambic, trocharc,' dadlylic and ana- 
pajftic before mentioned, each of which receives 
its frame from the feer, whereby it is confti- 
tuibd. Alhbrt fyllalyle iiicceeded by a long one 
■iscilled an iambic foot, a long fy liable fucceeded 
•by a fhdrt one makes the trochaic foot, along 
pliable prefcceding tw6'{hbit ones a da£lyl, and 
two (hort c/nes before kteng fy liable an'anapaeft. 
-A nu*nb«r of any one of thefe feet joined together 
comjxslfe a rerfeof the fame denomination. = ^ ** 

HbWcver thefe verfes are not fo abfolittdy con- 
fided to their original fectj as to exclude all others. 
Thetwd fliort fyllables both in the daaylie and a- 
napaeftrc meafures are frequently united intba Jong 
one: in the iambic and trochaic meafures theloi^ 
fyllable i^ often divided into, two fliort^ befide^^o- 
ther variations to be Hientioned hereafter. 

We learn from Ariftotle, that the moflr ancient 
of thefe meafures were the daftylic and ianibic; 
that form of the daftylic; called hexameter from 
its confifting of fix feet of that meafiire *, being 
afligned for the graver kind of narrative poetry, 

and 

♦ This verfe'is ufually fpoke of as containing fix 
complete 'feet, the laft of wliich muft neceffarily con- 
aa of two long fyllables. Hephseftion and fome others 
^citne ic\nore concifcly tobei da€lylic mcatfurc of fix 
feet, but cataledic, or. dsficicot by a fyllable ; and 
w^n the lall fyllable is a long one, it is admitted 
by tins gen e ra l rule, thatitis inmffercnt what kind of 
fyllable terminates a verfc. i 
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and fbe htihic for pieces of ridicule and fatyt*. 
TheMargifies feen by Hephseftion contained a mij^- 
ture of both f* From thcfe the other two fpecies are 
•plainly derived J. By taking away the iirft fyl- 
labfe from ail ^ambic verie is made the trochibic. 
The <ladiylic nie^re by removing the iirft fyllable 
becc»nes a compleat anapaeflj afld by taking away 
a fyllable more that form of verfevery frequent 
in x>ur fong$, which coiififts of anapaeftic feef , but 
b^tns defo^vely with an iambic^ which by He. 
ftoftion is alfo reckoned under the head of the ana^ 

From each of thefe meafures was derived a great 
variety of Verfe according to the different numbfsr 
cf feet joined together, even from two feet as far at 
leaft as eight, befldes others intermediate by termiH 
nalidg the vjedp in the part of a foot. 

Though the anapa?ftic foot contain the fame 
twmbet of meailires with the daftylj and the tn>- 
chsic the fame with the iambic ; yet the anapseft 
1$ never ufed ifk dailyliq meafures, except in a very 
few inftances at the b^inning of the verfe, nor are 
trochaks mixt with iambics. The reafon for this 
k to* be taken from the priwripte of mufic. As our 

muitc 

— ■■ ■ 1 ■ - - ■ 

^w/w^i. *. A. Poet. c. 4. 

i HepbaefL 4i^ mii/mr. 

% Vid. Schdl. in Hephxft. J dair iy»7nuTii(S fd- 
7^», Item Salis. L 7. c. 19. 

14 ^ ^ im-m^' M<^* 
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jxiuHc k divided into bars containing equal tneafaits 
cttime ; fo in playing or finging the equality be- 
tw^n thofemeafures is preferved by marking them 
wit with fome regular motion, ufually by elevating 
and depreffing the hand or foot. This is, what 
was anciently called arfis znd thefis; and at prefent 
beating of time. This motion is alfo accompanied 
with fome degree of emphafis, or augmentation of 
found in the note, which is beat upon. Now, as 
in reading, a long fyllable is the fitteft to receive 
fuch emphafis, this muft fall in the iambic and>a«* 
napaeftic foot on the latter part, but in the trochaic , 
and daftylic on the former part of the foot. There- 
fore the mixture of the apapaeft with the da^ylic, 
or of the trochaic with the iambic would difturb 
the equality of the movement ♦. 

The 

♦ If I might be allowed to pafs the lead cenfurc'cn 
thofe two mof^ expellen( pieces of Milton, VJllegrq 
and llFenferofo \ I could pp; but cpnficier the uncertai|t 
jjriixture of iambic and trochaic verfcs^ as a blemifli in 
liiofe poems. 

This account of the ancient arfis and thefis agrees 
With Ariftides, who fays [p. 31.]' '^Afflif fJ^ ^ ^fipt 
.etductl&' ^7v ivVf dim A 3^7^ ^tw liuii yik^uu 
Arfis is the raifmg up fome part of the body, and theJU 
is moving the fame down. Again [p. 36, 37.] he fays, 
the daftylic and trochaic foot begin with thtju^ and 
end with arfis \ but theanapaeft andjambic begin witjh 
arfis and end with thefis.i dcfci'ibing thcfc fcet thus: 
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Th^ daftylicand iambic took place in the poems 
defigncd for rehearfal of all the other meafures^ 
which confift of an uninterrupted movement ; in- 
fomuch that the iambic fwcceeded the trochaic even 
in tragedy, as foon as that fpecies of poetry received 
its laft form, and became an imitation of difcourfe*. 
But all thefe meafures were frequently ufed in fongs. 
Apd there arefome diiFerences neceffary to beob- 
ferved even in the dactylic and iambic meafures, 
when they are defigped to be accompanied with 
mufic, and when intended for reading or fimple re« 
cttal. 

it is known to every one, that in hexameter 
verfes, when the words divide with the feet, the 
movement appears fo different from the common 
form of thofe verfes, that fuchverfesare expreflya* 
voided in all narrative poems. For inftance, how 
different does this verfe, 

Llto ate fmht quinam primus frigeu verjusj 
ibu|id from this lin^ of Virgi} 

\ % *Tanta 

C©- i| ifjuntdf i^aivf ^ J>^.a!rl« ^ifnuf- t^^J^^T®" 
c*t tPiT^ot^H y^naff 3^ ^&0C^^ e(j(n&f' As at this day 
we compofe tunes to thefe meafures by this rule ; fo 
I think this writer to be here of greater authority than 
the QraiQmarianSy w|>o differ frov[i hiin ; beca^fe he is^ 
not only a writer on muiic, the fubjefl, to which this 
point properly belongs ; but there is alfo ilrong pre- 
lumption of his being much more ancient. 

71/eiJclu! ag ofjjWriJCfiHfcjav Svcct rifwilncjf* At§£&$ Ji 

p KtKliKhr fAiT^PTi Ui^Ctiiv Ri. Ariftot.poet.c.4. 
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Tantas molis erat Romanam condere gentem 
jttiQUgh the meafure in both is fyllable for fyllable 
the fame*. Nptwithftanding this remarkable dif- 
ference, if both were fet to mufic, they would ac- 
jCompany the fame movement: and though fuch 
verfes, when read among others, found very difar 
greeably, yet they are not deftitiite of mufical pro- 
portion. In the Trachyniae of Spphocles we find( 
a fmall number of hexameter verfes"to be accom- 
panied with muftc, the firft of which confifts of 
the like disjointed meafure. 
\^ .J . „oi- , -^ U .1 - ^-17 - ■• 

Saint I{ujtiDi 15, I tbink, the Q«ly writer, wfaQ 
iBn4eav9*A?:P H) aj^coqnt for this cJilfere^Hi^ by . a dU 
ift^|)^ipn, lie attempts to coake betw^n metr^and 
verfe But to dii/:over the true reafon hercoff . i 
apprehend w^. mi^ft have recourfe to thi^principle, 
that verfe, when defigned for recital, oiight to bf? 
confidered as a medium between profe and fong. 
The foremen'tioned Ariftides has this obfervation 
upon the difFejent ufe of the human voice, that it{ 
fpojpmon fpeech it moves with a fmooth tenor, be- 
ing varied by infenfibk degrees; but in flnging it 
pafles frpni A)und to found by dift)n£b and f(infiblo 
^tervals. TJie fame is alfo made by fcvpral 

' 9f 

^ * Thcfcvcriw ar^ called b^Diomedes, tbegr^;pima. 
pan, (1. 3,) partipediSy and - by Maxixiiiu Vl^^ i^^ 
j^i« Hiin if Cfirmhtf bemco) difiriSi. 



<if the other wrfters^ on mufic ; biit Ariftides adds, 
that the recital of verfes is a kind of mediiim be-, 
tween tbcfe *» And to the fame purpofe Quintiliaa 
irmarks, that fhmigh a poem fiiould not be r^ad 
with the tdrie af Gttie that fings 5 yet on the other 
hami it ought 16 fed drftingtiidied by the condufk 
rf the voice from fH>(c f . And What thefe authors 
obferve of the tbhe of voice, 19 Hjaitty to be re- 
gard^ )ri tAsitim tti the movement ; that as Verfiri 
is diftinguiflied from profe by difpofing the words 
in a fnnfiea) mkfa^ufe, fo it i^ to ht rettk>v^ from 
the cfKptek form of mufic by caufmg the words 
fometimes to tef mJtratc in the middle of the feet, irt 
tArdier that the Kttfe fiaufes betwfeeh the Words may in 
a proper degf ee btdafc the formality of the nieaferei 
And that thi* fe^*e tru^ r^rafbrt, Why the words are 
fliadc ill this manner to divide the feet, I think i^ 
froTtt h^ftce evident, that this is notwithfuch con*^ 
ttancy pra£Hfed in the meafures appfojiftaterf ti 
mufic. Ih the anapxftic meafiresf the words and 
feet frttpcntJ]^ terrftinatc togethei'. Fof iiifhmcc 

u a -I u6*luQ - I « « • 



So likewife 



ill *H 



• Lib. 1. p. 7.. 

+ Sii USth <mr{lh^ ^ turn jkavlfdtt ^&^fk ^ttto'u : 
4fnmtfuid4mff6fitJhAilkj ftoVr carMen eft, it fe'fd'He^ 
€4^&t tefliMt^U mntkmtfn ht coiittemm iigblmmi nee 
flafiuUi ifaminata. Inftitut. Orat. 1. 1 . c. )$. 
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^5^(9^ ; Ariftoph. Plut. v. 5 1 5. 

This divifion of the feet by the words ending in . 
the middle of them is ufually caUed caefure : though 
every terminating of the words with fome defigned 
relation to the feet is called caefuxe or incifion by 
ancient grammarians. In the heroic verfe either 
the third foot is to be divided after the iirft fyllable, 
as 

Tanta moUs erat I Romanam eondere gentem. 

JEn. 1. I. v. 37. 
or after the fecond, if it be a da£tyl, as 

oJAojUiftu;, » jutucT I *AX»ioi( ihyt S0ff)&£ ; U.A. v.2. 
or elfe the fourth foot after the firft fyllable, as 
Inde toro pater Mruas \fic or/us ab alto. 

Mti. 1. 2. y. 3. 
Frequently this verfe divides in more than one of 
thefe places. 

Tunuy quod optanti I divum I promittere nemo 
Auderetj votvenda i dies I en attulit ultra* 

JEn. 1. 9. v. 6, 7. 
In the dramatic iambics alio the third or fourth 
foot is ufually divided 1)y a caefure, and often both. 

Sophocl. Philoft. v. I, i, 3. 

Besides tjiis caefure, which depends upon the 
termination of the words only, there is another 
divifion of the verfe, which the conftnidlion of the 

fcntcftces 
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fentences will generally occafion, efpecially in ver- 
&8 of length; and Dionyfius of HalicarnaiTus ob* 
ferves exprefly, that as a rangement of words as 
much in meafure,as the freedom of that kind of wri- 
ting would admits is the perfe^on of profe ; {o on 
the other hand the poets chofe to break the forma- 
lity of their numbers, as much as poffible, by vary- 
ing thefe divifions, and by uniting the verfes in con* 
tinuing the fentence from one to anotlier*. To 
this the great Milton has particularly attended f. 

/ 
The writers in iambics ufed ftill another arti* 
fi€€ to reduce their numbers towards profe not prac- 
tifed in hexameters. This was often to lengthen 
the time beyond the regular movement of the verfe^ 
by introducing inftead of the fhort fyllable either a 
long one or two (hort, both in the firft, thirds and 
fifth foot of their verfe. Nay fometimes they would 
put two fhort fyllables for one in other places alio ; 
but this was chiefly done by the Comic poets:]:* 
The Latin comedians took ftill farther liberties ; 
in fo much that Cicero has faid of them, that ia 
bringing down their verfe to an imitation of dif- 
courfe, they often funk it into very profe itfelf |. 

I 4 By 

* De comfofitione. J. 26. 

f See Preface to Paradife loft. , 

iHephaeft. ^ IxfACiKS (Aire^y* 
Comic9rttm Jtnarii propter JbnilituMnem fermonisjtc 
Japefimt aJneSi^ ut nonnunquam 'vix in bis numerus^ et 
tuerfiu inulligipoffit. Orator, c. 55. 

in the dramatic writers the trochaics followed the 
iambics through all thefe irregularities. 
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By reducing the two ihort fyllaUea of the dac« 
tylic foot in hexameter verles iato one long one^ 
which might be* done in any {^ut of theverie^ 
though not fo fraquenlty pra&ifod in the fifUi foot ;x 
and by the like change of the feet in iambic veries^r 
together with the other liberties now mentioned^ 
alio by varying, as much as might be, the caefuiaes 
oi the feet, and the relation of the parts of the 
verfe to the members of the ientence, the poetr 
have been careful to give that variety to the move- 
man t and cadence of their verfe, which isneceflary, 
especially in vt^rks of any length, to avoid fati* 
guiiig the ear by the conftant repetitioAof the &m0 
uniform meafure. 

Saint Auftin* gives a much more limited idear 
of verfe, than what we have here exhibited. He 
aiibrts, that the chara£^riftic, whereby it is diflin- 
guiflied from fimple n;ietre, coniifts in its being ne- 
ceflarily divided intot<wo parts, and that the words 
at leaft ought always fo to terminate, that every verfe 
of the fame kind may divide inthe feme place. For 
example, that ^ hexameter verfes ihould be di- 
vifible at the firft fyllable after the fecond foot, as 
in the firft line of the iEneid, 

jtrma virumque cam \ Troja qui primus ah oris^. 
In this he follows Varro, wbpm we Imn from 
Aulus Gellius to have ailerted the fame thing f . 

Saint 

t Demoik. 1. c. c. 2. 

+ Noft. Attic. L t%. c. ult# 
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Saint Auftin will but juft allow, that the poets ven- . 
ture now 2»i then to infert a line not i} divifibky 
and difparageaaU fiich lines with the name of fm^ 
pie metres, notwithftanding that in Homer linM 
incapaUeof thisdivifion occur no lefi finycicadf 
than thofe, to which alone he would aicribe the 
pame of verfe *. 

Certainly a perpetual divifion of a number of ver^ 
fts of any kind at cme conftant place, if we diere 
make any real paufe in reading, will in eSfA rt^ 
duce each to two f. 

. It is upon this imaginary neceffity of dividing 
the verfe always in the feme place, that Samt 
Auftin builds his whole fyftem concerning the di- 
fiin£lion between verfe and plain metre. On this 
principle he fcam each member of the verfe by it- 
^If, and iniifts, tbsU: hexameter verfes, and the tri* 
meter or dramatic iambics aHb, be coniidered as 

beginning 

^/^^m^m^^-^^ . » ii m i m — >^^—i^— ^— «n— o n i ii 

♦ Oentuiic.1.5. C. J. 

+ For exam]^e the ancient tetrameters, whether i- 
ftmbic ertfochak, which divide after the fourth foot, 
have each fo much the air of two, that in die inntations 
of that meafurc in our language we uf^ally write each 
verfe in two feveral lines. 

Ariflioph. Plut. V. 2j J. 
The kft time I came o*er the moor, 
I kft my love behind me. 
*fl -mkr^A QnCnf hoiwi, I AgJojfT , o}</>V8^ tj%p 

Sophocl. Oedip. tynui. v. 15.45. 
Paireft i#e, all ifks excelling, 
Seatofplfi^fures, and of loves; 
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b^inning with a part only of a foot, and by He-* 
gk^ling the iirft fyllable that the hexameters be 
feanned by anapaeib^ and the iambics by trochaic 
feet* ; though it is manifeft, thatHorace eonfidered 
dramatic verfes^ as confifting of iambic feet f • 

Saint Auftin labours much in fearch after a rea- 
fon in nature for the divifion, he ailigns, as neceffary 
toverfej but what he advances for thispurpofe^ 
is too abfurd and ridiculous to be here enlarged 
uppnj. 

The 

♦ Ibid. c. 5. f Art. poet. v. 251, 

X His fcheme is to find fomething to be called an e- 
quality in the unequal divifion of the verfe. 

If a verfe of any kind confift of fuch an odd number of 
half feety fuppbfe feven, that the number bein^ divided 
as near, as may be^ in the middle, the greater half will be 
even : then, becaufe each of the parts will be made up pf 
an equal repetition of the number two, excepting that 
hi the odd part there will atlaft remain only an unit to 
anfwerthelaft two of the other part; the equality, 
which feems here to be loft, is to be reftored by con- 
fidering, that every number is one number, and that 
unit multiplied by any number produces only the raid- 
tiplier ; therefore unit may be allowed to fupply the 
place of any other number. 

If the odd number of half feet be of the other kin J, 
fuppofe nine, where the major half is odd, fuchmea- 
fures are metres, and not verfe; becaufe their two parts 
cannot be reduced to equality by this means. 
. lif the number of half feet is even^ fuppofe eight, and 
is divided according to his rule, as near as may be, in 
the middle ib, as to avoid a real equality, tha( is, in 

this 
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The next thing to beconfidered in rektion. 
to the diflFerent kinds of vcrfe is their refpc6Hve 
lengths. Metre and verfe differ from fimple rhy th- 
jnus in this, that rhythmus in fpeech is every orw 
derly fucceffion of long and fliort fyilables, which . 
will pafs agreeably over the ear ; but metre and 
verfe is fuch rhythmus confined within a (hort com** 
pafs, and fucceffively repeated. In like manner 
verfes differ from chic another, not only by the di* 
verfity of their movement, but alio as they are 
longer or ihorter. We find fhort verfes beft fitted 
for fong. Thus amongfl the ancient odes very fre* 
quent ufe is made both of trochaic and iambic 
verfes, but feldom of any exceeding the number of 
four feet. Such, as confift of more feet, are very* 

uncommon. 

I - — I ' — - • — ■ ^ - - - ^^ ' 

this example into &ve and three; here two and three 
compoiing the firft part, and two and one the fecond» 
the ianci^ equality is recovered becaufe of the rela- 
tion, in which unit (lands to the number three in com^* 
mon with that, it was (hewn to beat to all numbers 
whatever. 

The like trick would have accounted for the divifion 
of hexameters and trimeters confifting of twelve half 
feet into five and feven ; but thefe are dignified with 
a more fnbtlefpeculation ; for having divicted thenum* 
ber feven into four and three according to his former 
conceit of equality, he then finds his defired equality 
in thefe verfes, betaufe the number four taken four 
times makes iixteen, and the number three taken three 
times makes nine, which two numbers together amount 
to twenty Rye equal to five times five. £)e muiic. 1. j . 
c 7, &c. 
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uncommon. The iambics confifting of fix feci 
wcrechofcn by dramatic writers for the difcourfive 
part of their works, as making a confiderabi^ ad- 
vance towards profe. Tbid, I think, furniftes st 
reafon, why the iambic noeafurc of five feet (which 
is the verfe of our narrative poetry) is the fit- 
teft for that purpofe of any meafure hitherto iifed 
with fuccefs in our language. Tbia v^rfe wasf no( 
Wholly in difufe almongft the ancients. It be»r9 thei 
nameof Alcman, the firft Lyric poet*, whofe works 
are loft ^ but we find dtfo fome very few inilan^ef 
of the feme verfe in Pindar t> and tven df the veffo 
with an acMrtional fyltable called verjus Hippmufi^ 
tiusX* Since therefore we are to confidet v^fe 
for recital, as a medium between fong and prdftr 
difcourfir^ this verfe, k)hger than thoTe coiMmoirfy' 
ufed in foi^, yet not fo long, as thofe of fix feet, 
which were intended to* bear a great degnw of 
afHntty wkh proTe, is the propereft meafiiie foC 
that kind of poetry. The ancients intleed io not 
appear to have ufed this verfe for that purpofe^ 
the fix feet of the da£i:ylic meafure conapofing. a 

more 

* Vid. Serv. de cent, xrtetris. 

--l«-fg-Fo^l«^ >0i. 13. r£p?. r- 

V. 6- 
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flaore fonorous verfe, and fufficiently removcid from 
profe tQ anfwer the fame uitenuoa. 



THE meafures or rhytjiipus of our verfe has not 
)^a fo much confidered by writers on this fubjed, 
as it ought to have been ; though Dr.Wallis in his 
Qramoiar qi the Engliih language has exprefly 
proved, that we make ufe both of iambic and tro* 
chaic verfes*. And thefe lines are an example 
both of the da£iylic, and of each fpecies of the fina* 
pxftic meafures above mentioned f . 

Once on a time, as 6Id ftones rehearfe, 

^ friar would needs (hew his t^nt m Latin ; 

But was forely put to t in the midft of a verfe, 

B^caufe he could find no word to come pat in, 
What.has caufed our meafures to be fo little at* 
lendod tO) I fuppofe, is the uncertainty in the quan? 
tity of the grcateft paf t of our fyllablcs. This muft 
ever fruftiate all atten^pts to introduce the ancien^ 
hexaiOQte^s into our narrative poetry ; for that 
verfe being compofed of a difcretionary mixture of 
two diSerent feet, yre feldom can be led by thtf 
found of the words into the true movement of each 
verfe. However all our fyllables are not promif- 
(Cuous. Triffino^ a famous Italian poet, and an 

early 

f Cap. 15, tpag.iij- 
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earljr writer on the meafures of their verfe, lays 
down this rule; that as the ancient feet were deter- 
mined by the quantity of the fyllables only, in his 
language they are determined by the accent*. 
This is equally true in'our tongue, and for this rca- 
foriy that whereas the ancient accent is reprefcnted 
to be only a variation in the tone of the voice, and 
had no relation to the quantity of the fyllable, ours 
is conftantly attended with an emphafis, which im- 
j^ies greater length in the fyllable. Hereof our 
fengs are a proof; for whenever in the tune a long; 
note, or an equivalent number of (hort ones are not 
fet to the fyllables, whereon the emphafis or accent 
is laid in residing, th^ moyement of the tune appears 
evidently to differ from that of the verfe. But how- 
ever,- as each fihgl? word haj but one accent, if 
no fyllable were admitted into verfe in the place of 
a long one, but what was accented in profe, all 
polyfyllable words v/onild be excluded from the 
greateft part of our verfe. Therefore moft other 
fyllables are ufed as common, and in verfe are read 
upon occafion with fome degree of emphafis, where- 
by they receive the power of long ones. Though 
all our fyllables do not well admit fuch lengthening 
put : feveral of our monofyllable particles, except 

in 

* j) come i Greet y et i hatini forma^ano i hroptedi di 
JsUabe hrenfi e lungbiy cosi mi gli formiamo di gra^)i eta- 
cute ; e come efJtfaceijanQy che "^IJamho wvejffe la prin-.a 
hre'vCy e lafeconda lungha, cost noifacemo che '^I'Jambo 
ahbia la prima gra'os e la fecTnda acuta y Ac. Poetic, 
divifion. z. S l^c i picdi. 
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ia (bme particular fituations^ cannot fup[Jy the ch- 
fice of long fyllables. . -i 

• > ■ 

When tlie Latin and Greek languages became 
degenerate, the ufage of obferving the quantities of 
the feveral fyllables was n^leded in difcburfe, and 
the accent began to govern their verfe. It is evi* 
dent from St. Auftin's treatife fo often mentioned^ 
that in his time, at leafl where he lived, the quan<« 
tities of the fyllables might be unknown to thofo^ 
who fpoke the language. And M^cimus ViQo^ 
tinus fpeaks of verfes commonly writ in his time, 
in which the juft quantities of the iyllables were 
difre^arded -, the verfes being regulated by the 
ear tipoii principles &> different, that whenever they 
ran in true meafure, it was the cScSt of chance^ 
not of defign ; nay hi^ words imply this regulation 
to have been by the accent *• Our country many 
the venerable Bede, has writ a piece on the meafures 
of verie f^in which, after copying, as it were, the 
words of Vi6lorinus^ he illuftrates them by this exr 
:. ample^ 

• Metrum po'eticum efl n/erjtfieandi Mfctpiina, cert a 
£/llabarum ac temporum ratione inpedibm obfervata.-'^ 
tut rhythmus eft confimiliSf qmfie definitur. EJt verhorum 
modulatio et compofitio^ non metrica ratifiite, fed numeri 
fan&ione ad judicium aurium examinata ^ veluti funt 
cantpca poietarum <vuigarium,-'''-^Plerumfue tumen cafu, 
ftfi$d4Ui^ in'oenias etiam rationem metricam in rbyibmo^ non 
ariijlcii retime objkrmata^ fed tpno et ipfa modulatione 
4ueente. De Carmin. heroic, in princip. 

f Dc metrica ratione. 
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^mpk^whKhyhe fkysy is formed upon the medd o( 
(be iambic meafure 

Rix ateme^ domine^ 
Rerum creator omnium^ 
Scleras antefacula^ 
Semper cum pair efilius, 

Hejre th^ juft cpiantity of the fyllables is departed 
fiom in evety line^ but the kconA. In al} ti^ reft 
long fyilat^ are found ^bere the iambic meaAire 
indi^nfibly requires ihort ones > and in the firft 
^nd third verfesi befides their being deficient by a 
Syllable, fliort fyUaUesybdt accented, lupply thfl 
jjplace of long ones. 

Theie verfes in relation to the accent refimkl^ 
iseyery cif cumftance yerfes of this length con^^oM 
hi our own language : for as the accent faUs not on 
^he fecondy but the firft fyUabk in the fec^ond ixtii 
fourth of thefe verfesy and the firft ver& at kaft it 
deficient by a fyllable ; jboth thefe irreg^kriCieBar• 
fpra£lifcd by our poets. 

Bede gives alfo another example like this in imi-^ 
^tion of trochaics. 

Apparebit repentim 
Dies magna dominiy 
In 4fhfcura vetut noSItj 
hnprvuifis occttpans 
pi tremendo 4te judiciL 

I Yaxt now before me the whole Iliad of Homar 
ppitomizcd in the feme fort of verfes. They always 

end 
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end with a word accented on the laft fyllable but 
one, and generally the other accents, at leaft the* 
acute and circumflex, fall on the alternate fyllables 
from thefe, though there occur in thisrefpeft fome 
irregularities. The language feems of a middle 
age, the words being for the moft part ancient, 
but interiperfed with (bme modern idioms. 

• The ninth book ends thus, two verfes being writ 
in one line ; 

j^Hfw ^KtwtiiTmK n?Jio9<, k ixpifA i ^09,9 w'to u -&* . . 

• Crufius in hb Turco-Graecia has given the Ba- 
trachomyomachia in modern Greek. The verfes 
arein rhyme, and by fupplying the accent upon the 
alternate fyllables of the long words they corre- 
fpond to tretrameter catale^ic iambics, that is, 
iambics of eight feet wanting a fyllable, and hav« 
a caefure, which divides them all at the fourth foot. 
The poem begins thus ; 

The principal deviation in thefe verfes fr^m the 
form, here afcribed to them, is in the firft foot 
of either hemiftic. In the fecond hemiftic of the 

fecond 

' II I * ' 

• Torco^rac. 1. 6. 
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fecond and third lines the iirft fyllable carries air 
accent, and the fecond not ; the like is done in both 
hemiftics of the fifth line. It is evident, that the 
vowels tA in the fourth line are contraded into one, 
and the word ^b^^ in thelaft line is ufed as a mcmo- 
fyllable. 

But now, as our verfe is regulated by the ac- 
cent, to give our narrative five- foot verfe its juft 
and compleat meafiire the fecond, foiuth, fixth, 
eighth, and tenth fyllable ought to be capable with- 
out any violence done the words erf" receiving fome 
degree of emphafis, 'and be pronounced in a longer 
time than the reft ; the movement of the verfe 
being always difturbed, when fuch emphafis is re- 
moved from any of thefe fyllables to any other* 
\ 

The Italian narrative verfe is formed upon the 
fame rule ; but their language not abounding in 
words accented on the laft fyllable this verfe fa 
longer by one fyllable than ours. The French 
narrative verfe confifb of twelve fyllables, and 
when it ends with their feminine ^, of thirteen ; 
but that language is fo untraAable in regard to har- 
mony, that they have not been able to bring their 
verfe under any fisuther limitation than being di- 
vided in the middle into two hemiflics, and the 
fixth fyllable of each certainly accented. 

A 8 any-trroF in the meafure of the verfe is the 

leaft oiFenfive toward the b^imwg of it ; our 

I poets 
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poets do often indulge themfelvcs in commencing 
their verfe with a fyllable carrying emphafis. But 
fuch verfe labours in reality under a defe<ft, whicl^ 
is greatcft, when the following fyllable cannot alfo 
be lengthned out. However, other modern lan- 
guages ufe the fame liberty. We found examples 
of this in the modern Greek ve^fes above fet down; 
and an Italian grammarian, Lodovico t)olce, di- 
f e£b only the fourth, fixth, eighth, aivd tenth 
fyllables to be accented in his language*. Trifflno 
goes fo far as to allow either a trochaic, or tw6 
fhort fyllablee in any of the four firft places, exr 
cept in the third only, when either of thefe feet 
chances to be in the fecond f- But our epic verfe 
will fcarce bear any fuch licence, beyond the firft 
foot, befide^ receiving into the place of a long 
fyllable monofyllable particles pronounced fhort 
in profe, when the fyllables on each fide of it are 
Ihort. The emphafis or accent falling upon the 
foremoft of the two fyllables in any foot, except 
the firfl, which will make that foot refemble a 
Jrochaic j op two fyllables placed together in the 
fame foot, which muft both of neceffity be pro- 
pounced fhort, will certainly deftroy the harmony 
of the vcrk. Alfo a fyllable in the beginning of the 
fourth, or even of the fecond foot, which is befl pro- 
nounced long, renders the verfe lefs perfeft. If 
the lafl fpot begin with a long fyllable, the verfe 
K 2 wiU 

• Oflervat. nclla vulga^ lingua. 1. 4. 
rf Poefic. dlvifion. 2. 
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\srill have at leaft a flow motion, like the fpondaic 
hexameter *. 
In this line 

Save he, who reigns above, none can refift 
the trochaic foot in the fourth place deftroys the 
fheafure ; whereas the verfe may be rendered a juft 
one by this fmall tranfpoiition 

Save he, who reigns above, can none rehit 
Again, this verfe 

u «al Vm'mu Io ^iu w 

And toward the gate rolling herbeftial train 
is broken by the third foot being a trochee, but 
thus will be correfted 

And rolling toward the gate her beftial train 
This verfe 

U mI UuIm ««I w \ %» m 

On him, who had ftole Jove's authentic fire 
is faulty by the two fhort fyllables, which conftitute 
the fecond foot. Over the firft fyllablc of the word 
authentic I have placed no mark of quantity, be- 
caufe I think, if that word flood in a part of the 
verfe, where that fyllable might begin one of the 

feet. 



• Do not diphthongs of a full found, and vowels fol- 
lowed by many confonants agree beft with thofe places 
of the verfe, where the ancient rule of this meafure 
admits thtf* (hort fyllable to be changed into a long one ? 
Perhaps all compoiitions of mute confonants come un- 
der this obfervauon, which cannot eafily be united into 
one found before a vowel. 
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feet, which are allowed to confift of two long fyl- 
lables, the verfe would be improved. By the fol- 
lowing tranfpofition this verfe will receive that ad- 
vantage, and the principal error alfp be correded* 

On him, who Jove*s authentic fire had ftole 

In all verfes diftinguifliably melodious we (hall 
on examination find the juft meafure always to have 
been obferved. Let thefe verfes of Milton on 
'JThammuz be examined in this refpeS. 

Whofe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian damtels to lament his &te 

In am'rpus ditties all a Summer's day : 

While fmooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the fea. 
Thefe lines, though thus uniform in the numbers, 
are fufficiently diverfified by the different relation 
of the words to the feet, not to offend by any in- 
iipid fimilarity. 

No irregular compofition of feet is by any means 
neceflary towards that variety, which is required in 
the longeftwork. The change, which will be made 
in the numbers by the ufe of long fyllables in the 
places above allowed, the various breaking of the 
feet by caefures, dividing the verfes after difFerent 
£ilfliions by the conftrudion of the fentences, con- 
tinuing often the fame fentence, and even the (ame 
part of a feiusenoe from on« verfe to anpthcr, are 
K 3 aU 
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all* that can prdtoerly^be made tifc of for that ptir- 
pdfe. This'kft particalar' is an advantage, to which 
^^Iton obfervesthe Ihackles of rhyiheto be a great 
inipediment : for which reafon he difengaged hii 
verfe from this iftcambrance^ Not is the trant of 
fuch rhyme any real defe£i; nay if is indeed an im^ 
prpverpent of cm verfe to fre^, it from a jingle, 
which has no conn^£tion with Jvaxmony, pleafesfo 
entirely from cuftom, that, when once out of ufe, 
it muft doubtlefs be as offbnfive in our own^ as ii\ 
the ancient languages *. . . 

The author of Leonidas appears to have been 
very attentive to the juft meafure of his verfe ; and 
no lefs careful to divtrfify his numbers by the ufe 
of all thefe variations. v 

. He has likewife had regard to another circum- 
ftance neceflary to fupport th? di^ty erf the verfe, 
which is to clofe it with a firm; and ftable fyUable. 
Mittoii. has. npw s^nd then negle^^ this particular » 

when. 



* Not without caufe fome both Italian and Spanifh 
poets of prime note Lave rejected rhyme both in longer 
^d fhortef works^ as have alfo loi^ fince our bcft 
Englifh tragedies, as a thing of idelf to all judicious 
ears trivial, and of no true muilcal delight ; which 
co^ififls only in apt numbers^ fit quantity of fyllables^ 
and the fenfe varioufly drawn out from one verfe into 
aiibther 5 not in the jingling found of like endings, a 
ifault avoided by the Icamca ancietots both in p<Stry, 
and all goodoi^atorf, Mition in ilk fMf^M H t^urm^ - 
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when he ends his verfe with a fyllable, which in 
profe is not accented^ Sometime, though not 
frequently, he adds the fupernumerary fyllable 
cujftoinary in the tragic writers. In ^hofe writers 
fuch additions are very properly ufed i becaufe by 
farther lengthning the verfe it is brought a little 
down towards profe, to which the meafure of verfe 
ih that kind of writing ought to approach. But 
for the lame reaibh ih heroics the verfe fhould by 
no means be weakened with fuch additional fy^- 
lables*. 

Thlis much is fuflkicnt to fhew the true ground 
of that finoothnefs and flow in the verfe, which is 
generally allowed* to the poem, we have taken an* 
der examination. 

* On the (ame account it is not fo neceflkry in our 
epic verfe, as in the ancient iambics, to break the rnove^ 
ment by a csfure in the iJiird or fourth foot. 
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SECTION vir. 

Of the difFerence between epic and drama- 
tic poetry; 

ARISTOTLE afferts, that whoever is in- 
ftruf^ed in the beauties and defeats of tragedy, 
is qualified to judge alfo of epic poetry ; becaufe 
though tragedy has circumftances diftinit from 
epic poetry ; yet there is no part of the epic, of 
/which tragedy does not participate *. However 
it is certain^ there are particulars peculiar to each. 
• And Ariftotle himfelf has confidered fonie difie-* 
jences between them +. 

What indeed primarily diicriminates epic- po- 
etry from the other, is only a difference in degree. 
The length and variety in the a£lion of ^an epic 
poem is fuitcd to fhewmore parts of each charafter, 
even the whole difpolition of the mind ; as through 
the courfe of fuch a poem the charafiers muft be 
engaged in tranfaflions of various natures. Whereas 
in the narrow limits of a tragic a£tion only fuch 
pafiions and fentiments cap appear, as that ihort 
occurrence gives rife to. The knowledge of hu- 
man 

• *'or/f Tiki Tejf'yeplidLi oiJi coTMJktc^ i^ ^ctv?^(, oiA 
T^t>^<r<V* * tfi Avii, i tu/ja c# tJ iTnv^ti^^* Poet, 
f Poet. c. 24. 



1 
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man nature required to an exafl difcernment, how 
the fame temper will operate under a diverfity of 
circumftances, and what different paflions may be 
united in the fame perfon, and how proportioned, 
(hews the eminent fuperiority of the epic poetry, 
and why fiich productions of any diftinguilQied me- 
rit have been fo very few through the whole ex- 
tent of all the known ages. Ariftotle is pleafed to 
prefer tragedy ; becaufe thea£lion fooner comes to 
its period, and is more certainly fingle. This is 
only faying, it is fhorter ; and is, I think, no ar- 
gument to any but an impatient man, who can- 
not confine his attention to thei^e thing for any 
length of time. 

As tragedy was derived from epic poetry, and 
comprehends but a part of it ^ fo it has at preient no 
advantage over its original, but that of affifting tte 
imagination of the fpe£btor by fuch a reprefenta- 
tion, as renders the fubje£t an obje<£t of his^nfes.' 
But on the other hand it labours under many re-' 
ftri6lions. The whole a<3ton is almofl neceflaril^ 
confined to the fame individual place : for though 
greater liberties have been often taken, yet the ut- 
inofl:, that can be allowed with ajny propriety, is, 
perhaps, to remove a whole zA upon fome preffing 
occafion to a fmall difhnce from thatfpot, where 

the 
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- Poet, c. ult. 
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the reft of the a£tion pafTes. But the epic poet h 
by no means thas confined : he can carry his reader 
ifirom place to place without any difficulty, where- 
ever any part of the aftion may chance to kad . 
Again, a$ the fentiments and charaders of men ap^- 
jpear not only by their words, but by their beha«- 
Viour alfo ; the epic poet has the advantage of de* 
fcribing many aftions conducive to this end; >p»rhich 
icannot be fliewn on the ftage with any propriety. 
Thus in all epic poems on military fubiefls batdes 
under the poet's defcription make a diftinguifhed 
figure } whereas all attempts at engagements, or 
even fingle encounters on the ftage appear abfolute- 
ly ridiculous from the aukward manner, in which 
ibch a£tions muft neceflarily be there performed. 
Ariftotle is underftood by his commentators to 
charge thepurfuitof He£tor round the walls of 
Troy by Achilles with ridiculous circumftances * > 
lut certainly Caftelvctro's refleiftion upon this 
aAion is very juft, that the only abfurdity, which 
vould accompany it on the ftage, cpnilfts in 
the imperfeSion of the rq)refentation f. In the 
" epic 

fiv^v' Of Ji TB^f l7na7 Aoyflfltrw. Poet. c. 24. 

•f lo credo bene, che quefta attione nanji dovrthhe^ a 
fotrehbe introdurre in falco^ nen ftr la ragione, che dice 
Arifi9Ule^ perchefiffeda ridtre il ^federt um-efferctte mn 
combat tere 9 quando nan combattejfe ter ubidire ad unfiio 
miaggiore ; ma ptrche non fi potrebbefare mm palco cofi 
fprandfi che cafeffi tma cittM cmfTroia, $t una hojie, qMaU 

era 
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epic poet this adion in all the particulars attending 
it is highly conformable to the charaders of eadi 
of the combatants. And this is to be obferved of 
all Homer's battles, that after fuch general defcrip« 
tions of them as appear evtdoitly deiigned to fill 
the reader's mind with ftriking, and even aftoniih- 
ing images, he in this part of his work equally pur- 
fees the defign of exhibiting character, employing 
the greateft part of thofe defcriptions upon the be- 
haviour of particular perfons. And this conduft 
ought to be followed by all poets on the like occa- 
fions ; for fuch particular defcriptions, when accom-^' 
modatcd to illuftrate the chara£ters oftheaigents, 
will be both entertaining and inftruftive. 

In thb means of fetting forth chara£ter$ fimply 
by their a£Hons, the tragic poet has little fhare. 
Indeed all that the poet fpeaks in his own perfon is 
peculiar to epic poetry. By this he can various 
ways adorn his work and convey inftru£tion; 

For ornament the poet's own language may he 
enlivened with a greater pomp of expreffion thaa 
ought to be put into the moudi of any charaAer. 
Hiscondud herein has already been confidered in 
genera). But one particular requires to be more 
diftin£bly taken notice of ; the frequent ufe of fimi* 

lies 



ira fuilla dt Greet ^ it affriffh hnwtffi im eamp9 tamto 
fpatiofi^ cbe per €ffh foteffi ttmaferfina eacciari, it VaU 
arm ijirt cacciMtm* Aritot. {MsetiG. part* pnodj^. 4, 
psnicell. 3. 
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lies or comparifons, in which the poetsai:iB allowed 
to abound for ftrengthening and enlivening their 
defcriptions. Here the ancients alTumed a greater 
liberty, than is now permitted. They had no far- 
ther regard to the fubje<a, from which the compari- 
fon wasdrawn, than that, it contributed to illuftrate^ 
what it was compared with. Homer thought the 
immenfe fwarms of flies, which in his warm coun- 
try infeft a dairy in the fpring, no unapt fimilie to 
fct forth the numbers of the Grecian army. This 
fimilie V ida condenms, as being too mean for the 
fiibjed^ ; yet his favourite Virgil deferves no cenfure, 
when he compares the Trojans in their diligent 
preparation for their departure from Carthage to as 
diminutive an infeft*. However, it is at prefent 
generally expedted, that in a great fubjefl: the com- 
parifons fliould alfo have fome degree of dignity. 
Though this refinement ought not to be extended 
too far. The lively idea, we receive, of the gigan- 
tic ftrehgth of Clonius forcing away all before him 
fix)m his being compared to a countryman treading 
down the ftubble of a field new reaped, I think 
fiifficiently compenlates, for what degree of lowneis 
may befuppofed in thefubjeftof the comparifon. 

Gigantic 

♦ Jft tttm exiguis etiam te infiftere rebus 
Ahnuerim^ fe magna voles compotttrre parofis^ 
Auf afibus Tyrios^ aut'Troja tx urbe profeSlos 
Formicisf Lfbicwn properant thim linquen littus. 
Zed nan Aufonii reSefaiiJJima mufca 
lAiUtis aquaret ftumernm, cftm piurimu mul^rsm 
fer^Hifitat. Poet. 1, %, V. 282. 
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- Gigantic Clonius unrefifted pref$*d 

The yielding Perfians, who before him Aink, 
Crufh'dlike vile ftubble underneath the fteps 
Of (bme glad hind, who vifits o'er the plain 
His new-fhorn harveft, 

Leon. B. 4. v. 2or« 
After a fubjed is become in familiar diicourfe a 
common illuftration of what is any way contemp- 
tible or difguftful ; that fubjed cannot well be in- 
troduced, where no fuch image is intended. For 
thisreafon, the moft immoveable refiftance of the 
ftrongeft hero muft not now be compared with any 
action of fuch an animal, as an ais, to which we 
have almdft infeparably annext the idea of ftupidity. 
But when no cuftomary forms of fpeech have laid 
fuch impediment in the way, it is not fo eafy to de- 
termine, what fubje£b are abfolutely neceflary to 
be excluded from any kind of writing. 

Another reftridion has al/b be^ prefcribed, 
that the defcription of the fubjeS brought for com- 
parifon fhould be extended no farther than thofe 
very circumftances, wherein it correfponded with 
the fubjed, to which it refers. But this rule will 
render fimilies flat and infipid, and will fruflrate 
one principal defign in the ufe of them. The 
reader's attention is often very agreeably relieved in 
being diverted by fome ftriking or amufing objeft 
of a new kind prefented to him in thefe compari- 
fons. But for this purpofe the objed muft be de- 
fcribed fully and di{tin^y. Thofe fimili<» indeed 
have a peculiar g^ace, where the^ circumftances 

drawn 
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drawn out to corroborate the defcription, improve 
the refemblance. Of this kind is the comparifon 
between mount ^tna and the fhouta of the Perfian 
army at their firft onfet. 
Such is the roar of ^tna^ when her mouth 
Difplodes combuftion from her fulph'rous depths. 
And blafls the fmiles of nature. 

Leon. B. 4. v. 59. 
Thislaftexpreffion, '' Wafts the fmiles of nature", 
which marvelloufly heightens the defcription, im- 
proves alfo. the comparifon by fuggefting the un- 
righteous and deftrudive defign of the Perfian in- 
vaflon. 

Again, when Leonidas furrounded by enemies 
of various nations is compared to a mountain beaten 
by tempefts, the enumeration of the thunder, the 
li^tning, the fnow, and the hail in the defcription 
makes the comparifon a more compleat refemblance 
of an afTault by fo many different weapons, and forms 
joi attack. 

T hou unyielding ftill 
Suftain'ft the conteft, while unnumberM darts 
Are fliiver'd on thy buckler, and thy fSset 
With glitt'ring points beftrew ; the Colchiaa 

fword, 
*And Perfian dagger leave their fhatter'd hilts ; 
Bent is the Cafpian fcymeter ; in vain 
TheSacian wheels his faulchion, and their mace 
Theftrong Chaldaeans, and Aflyrians raife : 
Thou ftand'ft unfhaken, like a Thracian hill^ 
Like Rhodop^ or B»xsm I where in, vain 

The 
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Tbrdiond'rer plants his livid bolt, in vain 
. The glancing lightning cleaves th' incrufled 
fnow. 
And winter beating with eternal war 
Shakes from his dreary wings difcordant ttormH 
ChiU fleet and claU'ring hail. 

B. 9. V. 522. 
. We find in Homer a greater profufion of fimi- 
lies, than in any other poet, the fame (ubjed often 
iUuflrated by different comparifbns fucceeding one 
another. The following paflage is an excellent 
copv after this original. 

As when tempdhious Eunis ftems the weight 
Of weftern Neptune ftruggling through the ftraits, 
, Which bound Alcides' labours ; here the ftonn 
With rapid wing reverberates the tide. 
There the contending furge with fiirrow'd top« 
To mountains fwells, and whelmingo'er the beaclr 
On either coaft invefis with hoary foam 
The Mauritanian and Iberian ftrand : 
Not with lefs rage in hideous onfet meet 
The Grecians and Barbarians, Thefe preferre 
Their foremoft ranka unbroken, where was 

drawn 
The prime of Afia's warriours ; and the croud 
Though ftill promifcuous pouring from behind. 
Yet added preiTure to th* embattled chiefs 
With endlefs numbers. Like the mural ftrength 
Of fome proud city bulwark'd round, and armM 
Withcifing tow'rs to guard her wealthy .ftores ; 
Immoveable, Impenetrable ftood . 

The 
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The rerried phalanx of the Greeks. Behimi, 
Their coiintry fpread, their fields with plenty 

crown'd. 
Their native walls and habitations lay. 
With each dear pledge of friendfhip and of love. 

B.S- V.S37. 

An epic poeih may not only he adorned by an 
additional pomp of expreffion, whenever the poet 
muft appear in his own peribn ; but admits alfi) of 
a prudent infertion of defcriptions and reflexions, 
whereby the work may be embellifhed, though they 
may not dire£lly contribute to the conduct of the 
poem. 

Of the firft kind we' may reckon the Perfun 
hynm in the third book of the poem on Leonidas, 
as likewife the defcription of the embofTment on 
Leonidas's {hield. 

The catalogue given in our poem of the Perfian 
army was neceflary to convey a full idea of the e- 
normous power of the invader. And to keep up 
the reader's attention to fuch a length of defcription, 
the poet has embellifhed it with amufmg pidures, 
of what has been moft celebrated in the feveral 
countries or people, together with fuch inftruftive 
refleftions, as the general fubje£l of the poenj na- 
turally fuggefted : the rivers Euphrates and Araxes 
arc thus defcribed, 

T hefefee the burfting fprings 

Of ftrong Euphrates cleave the yielding earth. 

And wide in lakes expanding hide the plain. 

Thence 



iThence with collected waters fierce and deep 
its paflage rending through diminiftiM rock^ 
To Babylon it foams. Not fo the wave 
Of foft Araxes to the Gafpian glides : 
But, itealing imperceptibly, it laves 
The fruitful herbage of Armenia's meads. 

B.3. V.35&. 

The Petfians are thift reprefented, 

A genVdus nation. From their ihfant age 
Their tongues were praftis'd in the love of truth, 
Their limbs inur'd to ev'ry manly toil, 
Tb brace the bow, to riile th' impetuous fteedi 
And dart the jav'lin ; worthy to enjoy 
The liberty, their injur'd fathers loft, 
Whofe arms for Cyrus overturn'd the ftrength 
Of Babylon and Sardis, and advanc'd 
The viftor's head abovfe his country's laws. 

B. 3. v.ziJi 

The Ethiopians, 

I n ancient fong 
Renown'd for juftice, riches they difdain'd. 
As foes to virtue. From their feat remote 
On Nilus* verge above th' Egyptian bound j 
Forc'd by their king's malignity and pride, 
Thefe friends of hofpitality and peace, 
Themfelves uninjur'd, wag'd reludant wax* 
Againft a land ^ whofe climate, and whofe namd 
To them were ftrangcf. 

B. 3. v. iif. 

On the Libyans and Arabian^ is this pathetic t^-^ 
fie£lion> 

h Kot 
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Not Libya's delkrts from tyrannic fway 

Could hide her fons s much lefs could freedom 

dwell 
Amid the plenty of Arabians fields. 

Ibid. V. 495. 
A refledtion of the like kind we find upon the Bi« 
thynians, 

^There they groan'd 

Beneath oppriefliony and their freedom mourn'd 
On Sangar now^ as once on Strymon loft. 

Ibid. V. 402, 
For the fame purpofb the catalogue moft happily 
clofes with the defcription of the Europeeans appear** 
ing in difcontent under their new bondage* 

^Yet untaught 

To bend the fervile knee ecea they flood ; 
Unlefe that mourning o'er the fliameful weight 
Of their new bondage fome their brows deprefs'd. 
And ftain'd their arms with forrow. Europe's race 
Were thefe, whom Xerxes by refiftlefe force 
Had gathered to his ftandards, Murm'ring here 
The fons of Thrace, and Macedonia flood. 
Here on hisfteed the brave Thef&lian frown'd^ 
There pin'd reludlant multitudes, who bore 
The name of Greeks, and peopled all the coaft 
Between Byzantium, and the Malian bay. 

Ibid. V..512. 
Though any moral, or other harangue drawn 
out into length is foreign to the nature of thefe po- 
ems, where the poet is to inflru£t by examples^ 
not by formal precepts s yet we find Home% wha 
2 is 
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is obferved to fpeaklefs hi mfelf than any other poet, 
continually making (hort refleftions upon the ca- 
taftrophes of the perfonages in his poem. Our au- 
thor has followed him in this particular j expref- 
fing on thcfe, and other occafions alfo, brief (en^ 
timents either moral or pathetic. 

On Xerxes entring upon his progrefe through 
the Afiatic hoft. 

as down 
Th* immeafurable ranks his fight was loft, 
A momentary gloom o'ercaft his mind. 
While this te&eAion filFd his eyes with tears : 
That foon as time an hundred years had told. 
Not one of all thofe thoufands fliould furvivj^, . 
Whence to obfcure thy pride arofe that cloud ? 
Was it, that once humanity could touch 
A tyrant's breaft? or rather did thy foul 
Repine, O Xerxes, at the bitter thought. 
That all thy pow'r was mortal ? But the veil 
Of fadne(s foon forfook his brightning eyes. 
As with adoring homage millions boVd, 
And to his heart relentlefs pride lecall'd. 

B.3.V. 178. 
Again at the end of the cavalcade. 
Thou, . who could'ft mourn the common lot, 

which heav'n 
From none withholds 3 Which oft to thoufands 

proves 
Their only refuge from a t)rrant*s rage j 
And which by pining iicknefs, age, or pain 
Become at laft a foothing hope to all s 

L 2 Thouj 
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Thou, who couldft weep, that nature's geMk 

hand 
Should lay her wearied offspring in the tomb ; 
Yet could remojrfelefs from their peaceful feats 
Lead half the nations in a clime unknown 
To fall the viftims of thy ruthlefr pride^ 
What didft thou merit from the injur'd world ? 
What fufPrings to compenfate for the tears 
Of Afia's mothers, for unpeopled realms 
And all this wafte of nature ? Ibid. 533. 

On occafion of the deaths of Damates andLycis 
we have thefe defcriptions accompanied with a fen- 
timent fuitable to the occafion, 

—^—. the grove, 
Whofe hofpitable laurels in their (hade 
Conceal'd the virgin fugitive^ that fcorn*d 
Th' embrace of Phcebus ; hither (he repaired 
Far from her parent ftream, in fables feign'd 
Herfelf a laurel to have rear'd her head 
With verdant bloom in this retreat, the grove 
Of Daphne calPd, the feat of rural blife, 
Fann*d by the wing of zephyrs, and with riBs 
Of bubbling founts irriguous, Syria's boaft^ 
And happy rival of ThefTalia's vale j 
Now hid for ever from Damates' eyes. 

B.4. V.188- 

-^ »- Then Lycis bled 

For horrid war ill-chofen. He was (kill'd 
To tune the lulling flute, and melt the heart; 
Or with his pipe's awak'ning (trains in viter 
The lovely dames of Lydia to the dance i 

They 
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They graceful o'er the verdant level mov'd 
In varied meafures, vi^hile the cooh'ng breeze 
Beneath their fwelling garments wanton 'd o'er 
Their fnowy breafts, and fmooth Cayfter's wave 
Soft-gliding murmured by. 

B.5. V.412. 

On the death of Ariftander the poet. 
Him Dithyrambus lov*d, a facred bard 
Rever'd for juftice, for his verfe renowned, 
Which fung th^ deeds of heroes, thofe, who fell. 
Or thofe, who conquer'd in their country's caufe, 
Th'inrap^r-d foul inflaming with thethirft 
pf glory won by yirtup. His high ftrain 
Themufes favour'd from their neighboring groves. 
And blefs'd with heav'nly melody his lyre. 
No more from Thefpia (hall his feetafcend 
The fliady fteep of Helicon, Np more- 
The ftreams divine of Aganippe's fount 
Hk tuneful lip flialj rpoiften, nor his hands 
Prefent their ofF'rings in the mufes bow'r, 
TJie proftrate fhi^ld and unforfaken lance 
Now feebly grafping, never more to fwell 
pis lofty numbers gn the founding ftring. 

B. 4. V. 213, 

On the death of Teribazus wc have this mournful 

reflfcSion, 

^lm on Choafpes o'er the blooming verge 
His frantic mother fhall bewail, and ftrew 
Her filver trefles in thq fryftal tide. 
While all the fhore re-echoes to the name 
Qf Teribazus loft. g. 5. v. 312. 

1-3 As 
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As our author intended to reprefent his Grecian 
heroes fuperior to their calamity, and had no defigri 
to paint them as objedls of compafSon ; fp the re- 
fleftions, he makes on the principal of th^m, regard 
chiefly the glory of their memory. For example 
on the death of Dithyramb us, 

^Nor fame, nor Greece demand 

More from his valour, and fupine he lies 
In glories ripen'd on his blooming head. 
Him fhall the Thefpian virgins in their fonga 
Record once lovelieft of the youthful train. 
The good, the gentle, generous, and brave. 
Now fall'n his country's grace and parents pride, 

B. 9. v, 436.. 
On the death of Agis ; 

The noble corfe Leonidas furveys, 
Fate yields him one (hort interval of peace 
To know how lovely are the patriot's wounds. 
And fee thofe honours grace the man, he W*d. 

B. 9. V. 642. 
Our author has attempted the like encomium on 
Hyperanthes, the moft worthy among the Perfians ; 
whereby he fets forth the weaknefs of the higheft 
praife, which can be merited under arbitrary 
power, 

Generous prince 

What could his valour more ? His fmgle might 
He match'd with great Leonidas, and fell 
Before his native bands. 

Ibid. v. 695. 
This 
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This praife, confined only to perfonal valour, 
makes a very judicious contraft to the refleftions 
on the cataftfophe of Leonidas, wherewith the 
poem clofes. 

Fame can twine 

No brighter laurels round his glorious head^ 
His virtue more to labour fate forbids, 
And lays him down in honourable reft 
To feal his country's liberty m death. 

Ibid. v. 707, 

SECTION VIII. 
Of the fublime. 

THERE remains yet one topic more, upon 
which to examine the prefent poem. For 
as this poem is of the kind, called heroic, it is not 
fufficient, that the fable or plan bear an exaft re- 
femblance to the real aftions of men, and that the 
charafters be a true pi£hire of human nature ; but 
the a6Hon and the circumftanccs of it, as alfo the 
characters ought to be of fo great and exalted a 
kind, as may conftitute and fupport that fublime> 
which is required in jthis kind of poem. 



BE FOR E we enquire farther into this partxcu* 
lar, it is neceflary to prcmife, that the fublime in 
writing requires no lefs a right caft of temper in 
the reader to perceive, than it does warmth and 
grcatncfc of imagination in the writer to execute, 

L 4 For 
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For by fuch devated objcdfe and conpeptions all 
m^n are not equally moved. 

In general that faculty in the mind ufually called 
tafte, whereby we are touched with pleafure or dif- 
guft by objefts prefented before us, is not only feen 
in very different degrees in different men, but is 
alfo as various in the diverfity of the objeils, by 
which each man is principally afFedted. 

In the courfe of human life we fee fomg of low 
paijions, who go on in an even attention to their 
affairs without being greatly moved by love or 
hatred, hope or fear; while others are ftrongly 
affedled by the objecSls around them, fome by quick 
refentment, others by warm emotions of good will, 
feme difturbed by cares, and others excited )>y 
^mbition. Philofophy undertakes to regula^p thefe, 
and every other paflion, and to direft each to its 
proper object. But though the enjoyment of Ijfe 
depends chiefly upon pofTeiling a due degree of ^he 
good affecPcions, yet no fpeculation or reflection can 
excite a lively fenfibility in minds naturally cold 
and languid. 

it is the fame in tafte : iqfomuch, that many of 
great underft^nding in the affairs of life, and evep 
jn the fpeculative fcienccs, are very moderately 
affefted by the fubjedts, which are moft ufually 
Cpnfidered as the objetSts of tafte. Again, fomQ are 
chiefly affedled with mirth ^nd humour, other? 
>vith that unexpefted comparifqn of diftant things, 
yvhich conftitutes wit, others again with elegance 
^d decorup ^ and all tbcfg taftes may be unac- 

' ' "' companied 
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companied with any diftinguifhed degree ofthatt 
admiration, which imprefles on the foul a folemi^ 
kind of delight at the view of what is great and 
uncommon, whether in the works of nature, fuch 
asboundlefs views, tempeftuous feas, and ftupendous 
mountains ; or in the like anions of men, as great pafr 
fion, high degrees of prgweis and magnanimity, or 
fentiments raifed beyond the ordinary temper of the 
human mind. But a difpofition toward this kind 
of admiration is that, which difpofes to a ftrong re- 
lifli fpr the fublime in yrriting or aftions. 



LONGINUS, as neceflary to conftitute the 
fublime in writing, requires for the fubjeft fuitablo 
conceptions and paflions, and in the language, whe- 
ther profe or verfe, a happy choice of words, with 
an appropriate figurativenefs of phrafe, and to 
complete the reft fuch a harmony and cadence as 
may improve the dignity of the expreffion, 

A happy choice of diftiniit and comprehenfive 
wprds, tbi^t ipay convey the fenfe with brevity, 
evidence, and force, is doubtleft the principal char 
rafter, which conftitutes the fublime of language. 
Of this Longinus ha§ giv^n an eminent inftance in 
that paflionate ode of Sappho, which he produces. 

Why may we not confid^r in this light the fol-y 
lowing lines of our author f 

Her orphan children, her dpvoted lord, 

Pale, bleeding, breathlefs pn the field of death;, 

Per ey!?rrduriJig folitude pf woe. 
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All rife in mingled horror to her fight ; 

When thus in bittercft agonies flie fpokc. 

B. i.v. 286. 
Perhaps in the moft fpeculative point, and where 
thepaflions areleaft concerned, fuch expreffion as 
conveys to the mind a conception of the fubjed; 
with Angular diiUndnefs, fulnefs, and brevity, 
inay be confidered, as partaking in fome degree of 
this fupreme accomplifhment. 

That pomp of found has force to aid thefubjime 
by giving additional energy to the expreffion, the 
powerful effefts of mufic abundantly prove ; and 
figurative forms of fpeech promote the famedefign, 
whenever they render the expreffion more clofe, 
or more comprehenfive. 

In relation to the fubjefts moft conducive to ex- 
cite this admiration, wherein we have placed the 
fublime, befides vehement and enthufiaftic paffion, 
not only exalted fentiments, but alfo fuch images 
and a£tions, as are marvellous, conduce to this 
end. Hence we find, that writers have at all times 
made choice of fuch reprefent ations to warm, and 
fill the imaginations of their readers. 

In the days of Homer the fuperftition of the 
world peopled the heavens with numerous deities 
poflefled of all the various human paffions accom- 
panied with their greateft irregularities. Under 
thefe they put the conducS of the world ; and ima- 
gined the good or ill fortune of nations, and cities, 
pay ?ven of private men to depend upon their being 

tjie 
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the favourites, or tfoe averfion of fbme one or other 
of thefe divinities. Thefe therefore Homer inter- 
mixes vi^ith his arn^ies, and the greateft aSions of 
his heroes are performed by their particular affi- 
ftance. As to thefe deities are afcribed more than 
mortal powers, by this means Homer has filled his 
poem with vaft and furprizing ideas, which could not 
have had place in it without fuch afliftance. Virgil, 
though in an age, when the opinions of men were 
much changed, yet has followed Homer in this 
particular, as the fubjeft of his poem related to the 
lame times, and is a dire£l: imitation of the other. 
Lucan, who formed his poem lipon an a£tion of his 
own age, has recourfe to prodigies and forceries, 
which ftill continued to be fubjeds of fuperftition. 
Taflb has applied to the fame purpofe the extrava- 
gancies of knight- errantry and inchantments. Mil- 
ton had a fubjedt, which permitted his fancy to ex- 
patiate beyond the bounds of the world, where the 
ftrength of his invention has formed greater and 
more aftonifliing images than any former poet, or 
than can be allowed to any fucceeding one,*whofe 
fubje<ft confines him within the limits of human 
a£lions and powers. 

Indeed nothing fupernaturalcan well be admitted 
into the plan of any fuch poem at prefent. For it 
is impoffible, that men fhould be ferioufly affedled 
by fuch reprefentations, unlefs th^y bear fome pro- 
portion to their real opinions. We find, that even 
the machinery of Homer gave difguft to fucceeding 
generations, while the feme religion remained, as 

fooi^ 
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foon as the world had acquired more worthy Or 
pinions of the divine nature. A great part of Plato's 
artillery, which he plays Co warmly againft Ho- 
mer, is directed at this quarter *. 

Even Longinus, who profeffcsthe moft profound 
reverence for this father of poetry, condemns all 
thefe reprefentations as amounting to diredl imr 
piety, provided they are not confidered as mere al- 
legories t ; which had been the apology long before 
his time, by which thefe extravagant fables had been 
excufed. For as the ancient deities were, like the 
hunian race, reprefented with difFerei>t predomi- 
want paffions, it was eafy to confider them as em- 
Wems of that temper of mind, ^yhereby each way 
9ioft diftinguiflied, and fo convert the aSions a- 
riginally aferibed to them with no other view thaa 
to fupport their refpeftive charaQers into an alle- 
gorical reprefentation of fome injij^rnal affecSlion, 
©r motion of the mind. 

Upon this model it has come into lafhion in later 
times to frame poems, where the very human per- 
fonages were intended to exprefs abftraft ideas only 
of particular virtues and vices, or paffions and men- 
tal faculties ; which converted this kind of writing 

froni 

* Republ 1 3. ""^^ ~ " 

■f 'AaAcr mvTu dodtw. fj^9 tj^Vm, fi ju^t yjf i^iy>^ 

eixv ^(/.(JLCetvotT:}, )y rrg,V7ii!KLav ddssLx <) i fm^oVTxt ri 

^ici>tf TdiTsi^^ 7JfJLxei'i$9 Jhlupvx,, ^7uja.y Tici^ W/u: 
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froirt a real reprefentation of human life, in which' 
virtuous and vicious difpofitions, good and bad paf- 
fions, prudence and folly are varioufly intermixt in 
the fame perfon, into nothing more than a- long 
extended metaphor^ where, in proportion as we 
attend to the author's meaning, we muft lofe fight 
of the pifture ; and is at laft but an obfcure and 
perplext moral lefturc upon one or more general 
topics, which might have been expreffed with 
much greater advantage, becaufe more fntelligibly, 
m plain profe,^ and without a figure. Nay fo much 
was this humour of allegorizing in efteem, when 
Taflb writ, that he thought it expedient to prefix! 
to his poem formed diredly upon the ancient mo- 
dels fuch an emblematical interpretation of it. 

But in the ancient mythology men of inventive 
heads could equ^ly difcover deep knowledge of na- 
tural caufes and effe<fts alfo. The peftilence, which 
gives the firft occafion to the aftion of the Iliad^ 
is afcribed to Apollo, to denote, that it was caufed 
by intemperate heat from the fun; though in Homer 
the fun is no Whore mentioned as any way related 
to this god. Apollo fitsatadiftancefromtheGrecian 
camp, when he ihoots his arrows, that is, in mytho*< 
logical language his rays, becaufe the fun is at a great 
diftance from the earth : the rattling of his arrows- 
alludes to the mufic of the fpheres : Achilles tnoves 
for confulting on a remedy, becaufe he was edu- 
cated by Chiron flcill*d in phyfic ; and he z&s by 
the inftigation of Juno, who is to reprefent the air, 
becaufe the temtoval of the difeafe depends upon 

difperfing 
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difpcrfing the noxious vapours, which the heat of 
the fun had raifed. Juno*s being once hung out 
of heaven with two anvils at her feet reprefents 
the four elements, Juno denoting the air, which 
is fpread under the etherial regions compofed o( 
the element of fire, and the two anvils expreffing 
the other two elements, earth and water, of a more 
ponderous nature : and that no part of this riddle 
may be without its myftery, the chain of gold 
whereby the goddefs is fufpended, muft allude to 
a golden colour imagined to have place between 
the air and the heavens *. To compleat this extra- 
vagance we are told by Tatianus of one Metrodorus 
of Lampfacus, who explained not only the divine 
perfons in the Iliad, but the human alfo by the 
elements, and natural powers ; in (hort, as Taflb 
interpreted his poem into a fyftem of morals, this 
fanciful writer converted the whole Iliad into a 
body of natural philofophy f. By 

* Hcracl. Pontic. 'A?A6;^piai 'o^e/»Kt/- I cite this 
writer, becaufe he has exprefly compof^ his treatife 
upon Homer: But the like allcgoriaings upon poetic 
fables are to be found in other authors even ot great 
antiquity. 

yar H-n >8 *'Hf ay, ^75 *^^fSy, »7i aU tW Svoci^ (pmv, 

«fw5? ol rif ^CoK\ii OCVTOl^ Koti TifJ^tn JStSl/f l/^VTl^ 

ceii' *«i nv^EKit^a </?, Koci tJt 'AptfMja tDuhotJi* jcai 
tJf "AytfjAfjLvwdhKAi TOflfl^^«^5«^^^«^^E^XIM'«»7f 3^ 
'BapCd^Hi$ ffvf TM 'e;i4v*i kai jcSjldejuh ^ ocivif ^vn»€ 

ri^ ovl@-me^p\f^m iy6f»r»f^ Orat- adGriecos J.37, 
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By obtruding upon us fuch wild imaginations, 2» 
reveaUng the depths of wifdom, has the reafon of 
mankind been infulted * ; whereas the true origi-* 
nal of thefe mythological interpretations of ancient 
fiiperftitions fcems evidently to have been an arti- 
fice of the firft ph'dofophers to fcreen themfelves. 
from the reproach of irreligion, and the rage of 
bigots. In Cicero's dialogue on the nature of the 
gods the Stoic readily fubfcribes to fuch allegories^ 
that the treatment, old Caelus receired from his 
fcn Saturn, was intended to typify the celeftial na* 
ture*s wanting no affiftance for the produ^on of all 
things : and that Saturn denotes the revolution of 
time ; devours continually the paffing years, his 
children j and is bound by Jupiter, that is, mea.-^ 
ilired out by the motions of the heavenly bodies f* 

Bu« 
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^let(. Heracl. Pont. 

•fr Fetus hac opinio Gractam opph'vity fiiVtcet exfec^ 
turn Ctelum a filio Saturno, 'vinSium autem Saturnum ip^ 
film a filio J we, Fhyfica ratio non ineiegans. inclufa eft 
in impins fabuku : caleftem enim altijptnam^ apiheriamque 
naturamy id eft^ igneam^ qua per fife omnia gigmeretp. 
vacate <voIuerunt ea parte corporis ^ qiue conjunOiom 
alterius egeret ad procreandum, Saturnum autem eum 
ejfe 'voherunty qui curfum ei cowverfionem fpatiorum ac 
temporum contineret^-^^^Ex fe enim natos comeffe fingi* 
tur folitusy quia con fumitatas temporum fpatiui^ annifque 
prateritis infaturabi liter expletur ; 'vinSlus autepn ajove^ 
ne immoderatos cur/us haheret^ atqm ut eumfidcrum itin^ 
tlis alligaret, 1. ^. c. 24. 
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But the philofopher condemns this fuppofed ptHc-i 
ticeof allegorizing in the ftrongeft terms; that 
in veiling the gods with human ihape, which fur-^ 
nifhed the poets with their fables, had filled the 
world with all kinds of fuperftition * ; and charges 
the writing, as well as the believing fuch fidion^ 
with the utmoft folly f. 

Plutarch likewifcjudicioufly rcjefb this method 
of interpreting thefe ancient fables, mentioning two 
in particular, the adventure of Mars and Venus in 
the Odyffey, and the interview of Jupiter with 
Juno on mount Jda in the Diad ; upon both which 
he makes fuch moral refleftions, as might have 
been drawn from thofe ftories, had they been told 
of human perfons %. 

Strabo, who fcarce gives place to any one in his 
attachment to Homer, could aflign no other ufe for 
fuch fabulous tales intermixt with the inftruftive 
parts of poetry than to captivate the minds, and pro- 
mote the attention of young readers |[; freely con- 
feffing, that the thunder, trident, arms of the gods, 

torches 

* qui indttti J^ecie humana fahitlas poetis fuppeditinft- 
runt^ hominum autetn 'vitam fuperftitiene omni referfenmt^ 
Ibid. 

\ Hitc et dtcuntur et creduntur ftultiffifne^ et plenA 
Juntfutilitatis, fummeeque levitatis, 
' ji De audiend. poet. Oper. torn. 2. pag. 19, 20. 

i-Toti A\ixcn ^pn^' ^^i'm? Ji 7?< iKtKia,^ ^ rU 
/mMv Jiofj^m Kfihimf* Ge©gr. i* r. p. 19', 
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orchesof the furies, and the like, were adopted by 
the firft founders of policies only as bugbears to 
gain a fuperiority over weak minds *. 

In a word, the fabulous a^ are now pad, and 
if a poet muft not at prefent pretend to amufe us 
with flories of gigantic cannibals, or of fbrcerefles, 
who can transform men into the fbape of beads i 
neither muft he expert us to indulge Jhim in af- 
fe<3ed imitations of any other incredible marvels, 
wherewith ignorant and fuperftitious generations 
were^educed. 

The only ufe, which can now be made of the 
ancient fyftem of theology, is in the way of fimilie, 
which is not inventing new tales of thofe divinities, 
but merely alluding to the old. As thefe fubjefls 
make a great figure in the authors, we read during 
the courfe of education, and as the impreffions, 
we receive in that early part of life, are very ftrong 
and lafting, we cannot but feel pleafure from the 
recalling fuch inwges upon anyncwoccafion. We 
find Milton himfelf has made ufe of fuch allufions 
in this way, even while writing on a fubjed, which 
conftantly prefents before our minds the abfuidity 
of thofe ancient ftories. But, as fimilies, fuch de- 
icriptions fignify no more than to fay, fo has been 

reprefented 

3»/> KAi 'mem, ^o\Qyl» <cp;^iX)t* Tttvi^ </!' aw»^4?- 
«V7» ci ricinKil^s KAm7f\aif^9t fitQf^Kvm$ vvii 
flr^'j%w»iW»i^rai^ Ibid. 
M 
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reprefented Jupiter, Neptune^ or Apolb ; fhtJiigh • 
they arc not introduced with thcAcitners of that 
formality 5 juft as when a modem poet begins with 
an invocation to the mufe, it is only urtderftood as 
a means of avoiding a direft mention bf himfelf, 
and anfwers to the ufe, whith profe authors make 
of the plural number for the fame purpofe. 

Our author, I think, has made this ufe of fuch an- 
cient fables with fortie fuccefs. The modeft grace 
of Dithyrambus on his firft accofting the Spartan 
chief is improved by this fimilie into the greateft 
dignity. 

■ P htiebus thus 
Appears before his everlafting fire. 
When from his altar in th' cmbow'ring grove 
Of palmy Delos, or the halkw'd bound 
Of Tenedos, or Claros, where he hears 
His hymns and praifes from the fons of men, . 
He re-afcends the high Olympian feats i 
Such reverential awe his brow invefis, 
DifFufing o'er the glowing flower of youth 
New dignity and grace, 

B. 2. v. 101. 
Again the fimilie of -Solus furrounded by the winds 
applied to the Grecian army upon their being* 
drawn out to the firft attack is very happily chor 
fen to fill the reader's mind with the Urorigeft image ' 
of the ardour and impatience for the combat, whercr 
with the general's orders are received. 
•: — -pbedient to his will 
Th' appginted legions ifluing f£0(g .tWir i»ts^ i.' 
•- With 
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., With deepning ranks Leonidas inckfe; ' 

So round tbeir monarch in his ftormy cave 
- . The winds affemble, from his labk throng / 
When .£olus fends forth his dread command 
To fwell'the main, or heav'n with clouds de- 
form) 
Or bend the foreft from the mountain's brow; 

• • B. 4. V. 7. 
In all other refpet^s pur i^uthor was certainly 
<Onfined by his fabje6l, both from the nature of 
the a<3ion itfelf, apd froip the age, in which it 
pafled, to decline all fabulous interpofitions of their 
divinities in perfpn, or any other fuch preternatural 
appearances. 

Though ancient tragedians could introduce their 
deities, and later times, as well as ancient, have 
brought on the ftage the ghofts of men departed ; 
whenever wC' now* attend to fuch reprefentations 
, with ferioufhe(s, it- is out of regard to the writer^ 
and the time, wherein he lived ; but the revival of 
any^-fuch incredible incidents would be treated 
with'the utmoft contempt and difdain. Heroic 
poems bear fo great a refemblance to tragedy, that 
whaTllr not to be admitted in this, catmot have 
place in the other without the greateft abfurdity. 
And if it be here aiked, by what means then can a 
modem author attain the heights of epic poetry ; I 
anlwcr by the fame, asrcnder Homer ftitt^tbefirft 
of poets ; by juft reprefentations of li^^nd man- 
ners ; by fublime defcriptions of nati-;al obje£b ; 
by ii^ hi? afiiOA with. j*e in9ft^r*«ng inci- 
. . — M 2 dents. 
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dents, the condition of humian affairs will allow ; 

and above all by fublimity of fentilment. ^ • 

J^et it be cbnfidered, what is wanting to com- 

pleat the fublime of^his defcription. • • 

^ Thevan 

Abrocomes and Hyperanthes ledj 
With them Paridates, Intaphernes proud, ' 
Hydarnes, Mindus. Violent, their march 
With founding fobtfteps fwept the ftony way. 
So, where th' unequal globe in mountains fwells 
A river pours its thundring furgc between 
The fteep-ercfted cliffs ; tumultuous roll ' 
The torrents burfting o'er the pointed cr^^^ 
The mountains roar, the marble channel foams. 
With obvious arms th' intrepid Greeks wkhftand 
The dire encounter. Soon th' impetuous ihock 
Ofthoufandsandof myriads (hake the giDund. 
Stupendous fcene of tcrrourh Under hills, • . / 
Whofc noddipg fummits vaulted o'er their hdids. 
In unextinguifhablc fuiy join'd -j ' ". . 

The dreulful conflift. With inverted trunks 
Obliquely bending from the ihaggcd ridge.; * 
The fylvan horrours overfhadethe frgbt.. ■ * 
The flirill-mouth'd trumpet, and the dcf pMa>n'd 

horn, •;' . '.' 

Mixt with the crafli of intermingling (pitatsj \ 
The clanging fhieMs, and war's diicordaot^ikoiits 
Awa^e the echoesthfough the neighb*rihg:grdvcsi 
And xt.^ andfhores return the hideous fouiid* 
y'4 B. 4.:y.56o. 

' Tliis violLtxonflia at length terminat-efi^ifcua, 

^Tb^ 
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■ ■■ ■ . .X b* unwearied .'finrwis 
Of Dithymmbus and Diomedon 
Still blaz'd the terrour of the Barb'rous hoft, - 
Before them fled the Perfians to the fhore^ 
All in a moment by the various bands 
Of Greece furrounded. From the gulph profound 
Perdition here inevitable frowns, ' 
And there, incircled by a grove of fpears. 
They Hand devoted hecatombs to Mars. 
Now not a moment's mterval delays 
Their gpn'ral doom, but down the Malian fleep 
Prone are they hurried to th' expanded arms 
Of horrour rifing from ;the op'ning deep. 
And grafping all their numbers, as. they &1I, 
The dire coofufion, like a ftorm, invades 
The chafing biUows ; . loud refounds the Ihore : 
And o'er whole troops by fell Bellona roU'd 
In one vaft ruin from the craggy ridge. 
O'er, all their arms and.enfigns deep ingulph'd 
With hideous roar the furgc for ever dos'd. 

B. 5. V. 762. 
If we examine the whole courfe of the battles, 
in what proportion they rife in confufion and terrour, 
till they are carried to the utmoft pitch of horrour, 
amazement, and deftrudion in that, laft aflautt^ 
which brings on thericataftrophe . of the poem j I 
think, we cannot refufe allowing thofe deftriptions 
a very eminent degree of that fiiblime, which a- 
rife&fn>mgreat and aftonilhing images. Norought 
we here to forget the fokmn facrifice tothe mu^, 
ft Spartan cuftom before battle, and all the reft of 
M 3 that" 
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Lthat.ini%'* fiyhlime'i^ipairation for the final afiiion^ 
wherein the GreeksptitsiiicriodtQ theitHyts^luui 
conji[>lete their glory. 

Bi^t ibblimity of fentuttent is the fuptvoie excel* 
lence of a work of this kind : ^or without contro* 

:verQr tibifl ponftitutcs th^ thieft> and the higheibde- 
gree of the fublime. Whatever pleafUra ws inajt feel 
from fgreat and unconunon images,, w^jihuft ac- 
knowledge, that every thing of that kind has the 
llrongeft efibA. lipon young and tender minds; 

rwfibreasiishlimity of fentiment will hot only vnarm 
the heart ikyouth, but rivet itfelf more firmly in 
the fou)^ aithe judgment is matured by time 'and 
experience (in fhort^ will ever be considered as the 
laft perfedtioci of the human mtnd> as long as nian* 
linefs and public fpirit fhall have a name m the 
worldl 

To ju^ge of our author's fiicceis herein we muft 
rdvlew his qfaarai^rs, and confider what exalted 
degrees of nriagnani(nity appear in his principal 

.perfooagies, isfpeclally the high fpirit which fhines 
forth in his Grecian ' worthies throughout their 
whole condufi:, and maft abundantly in their laft 

.. £iite; but above all that eminent pitch of human 

. irirtue, which animates Leonidas, their chief, whofe 
heroi6n, uhmcxt with the impetuofity of boifterous 
rage, iirtfes not from the principles of funple va- 
lour and imircpidity only, but from the warmeft 
zeal for thft public fafoty, firong afiedtion for the 
people, ajaoi^ whom he ihared the higheft ho- 
'.i ./ , nouvs. 
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nours, and the jufteft indignation againft tyrannical 
oppreffion* 

CONCLUSION. 

TH U S I have attempted according to my a- 
bility to inquire into the merit of this poem. 
For thispurpofe I have recited the precepts of critics, 
and have compared the work with the moft excel- 
lent poems of the like kind both of antiquity, and 
of our own nation. The reader will doubtlefe per- 
ceive, that this piece has fuffered nothing in my o- 
pinion by the examination, I have made of it. 
However I have endeavoured to exprefs my fenti- 
ments in the moft n^ederate terms, and as free, as 
poffible, from any charge of partiality. Had I de- 
figned a panegyric, I might have delivered myfelf 
with more warmth upon many occafions. Perhaps 
I might have defired the reader to compare this 
author with Milton in relation to the harmony of 
the numbers, with Virgil in point of charaSer, and 
even with Homer himfelf in regard to fublimity of 
fentiment. 



FINIS. 



